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Part THE SEconpD. 
CHAPTER XXV. THE CLOVEN FOOT. 

At Lady Laura’s entertainment was seen Mr. | 
Romaine and the blancmange-faced new Mrs. 
Massinger. There were others, too, of good qua- 
lity ; for young Spendlesham had said that he did 
not like being “put down” with all sorts of low 
people. He had his dance, and his many dances, 
with other young ladies besides Blanche ; but he 
used to come up with his handkerchief to his face, 
saying, “ Well, this is wonderful fun!” Before 
the night was over he was beside “ Lady Lau,” 
pouring into her ear details of a new scheme. 

“T say, we must indeed. These things are so 
easy to get up, and you can hire dresses and pro- 
perties.” The youth was alluding to the enter- 
tainment known as Tableaux Vivans. “ How we 
used to get them up at Spendlands! I was 
Cardinal Wolsey. I could get the dress again, I 
know.” 

The veteran’s heart sank within her at the 
costly nature of this species of show, and some 
faint protest escaped her, something about the 
‘smallness of their house.” The youth, sensitive 
and selfish, laughed this off pleasantly. “Small! 
Not a bit of it,” he said ; “ we shall squeeze them 
allin. It will be splendid. Leave it to me.” 
Lady Laura, who felt that this, indeed, if laid on, 
would be the last straw upon the sadly worn 
and strained camel’s back, in these desperate 
straits thought of a dismal ruse. She was look- 
ing round mysteriously, and putting her face 
close to Young Spendlesham’s with marvellous 
significance. “It would be charming,” she said ; 
“such a treat for the girls! But you know old 
Lady Bowler, next door, you understand, she 
would let loose her whole conventicle on the poor 
children, and then, you know, she is dreadful, my 
dear. Lord, you don’t know how she embitters 
our life.” 

This social exhumation of Lady Bowler had its 
effect, and silenced the youth. But he was sullen 
and aggrieved. “ Very well,” he said; “just as 
you like. It makes no matter, none in the world. 
The Chillingworths said something to me about 
it yesterday, and they have such a ‘jolly room.’ ” 

Lady Laura had still her smile “on;” but it 





was a sickly smile. At this moment came up 


Blanche, with an officer in custody. The bright 
young creature, full of natural warmth and ani- 
mation, was eager for news. 

* You have settled it all,” she said, enlarging 
the officer, “I see you have. Isn’t it delightful, 
mamma? Lord Spendlesham says I am to be 


| Pomona, and be all over gold apples.” 


The youth’s hands found their way gloomily 
to the depths of his pockets. “O, no! No, 
no!” he said, “it’s all given up; that is, at your 
house ; and there’s some tract woman or Metho- 
dist that won’t have it. But it makes no matter. 
I shall get it up at the Chillingworths’.” 

The look of reproach and silent agony that 
the dutiful child flung at her mother, would be 
hard to describe. “It is all a mistake,” she said. 
“Nonsense. Mamma doesn’t mean it.” 

Lady Laura saw by this time that delay 
would be fatal ; so she bent down her poor over- 
loaded worn bleeding camel’s hump, and took up 
this last burden with assumed cheerfulness. 

The whole was settled that night. Young 
Spendlesham laid out reckless schemes of ex- 
pense. He enlisted arbitrarily a whole corps 
before the night was over. “I tell you who I 
have made up my mind to have; that little Mrs. 
Fermor.” 

“ Charles’s wife ?” cried Blanche, faintly. 

“Do you now, I like Charles’s wife,” said 
the young lord, pleasantly. “There is some- 
thing so smart and quick about her. I am sure 
she is good fun. Yes, we shall have Charles’s 
wife, but not Charles himself. There’s Romaine. 
I must speak to him.” 

Fermor—the poor pariah of the party, the in- 
terdicted from the fire and water of conversation 
—kept at the door. He had now grown sensitive, 
scorning to intrude himself or his gifts upon 
mammas with absently roving eyes and business- 
like daughters. 

Standing in this mood, he saw Hanbury come 
up the stairs—the new and changed Hanbury, 
with his curious mournful manner. He seemed 
to bring with him all the old Eastport associa. 
tions, and Fermor walked hastily away. “He 
will be coming to me,” he thought, “ and playing 
off his new Werner character. He means all the 
women to be pointing fo him, and wanting to 
know the story of his blighted heart. I wish to 
Heaven I was out of this place, and out of the 
whole concern !” 
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In a few minutes Hanbury was beside him. “I 
am so glad, Fermor,” he said. “It is so long 
since I have seen you.” 

“You come out to parties, it seems?” said 
Fermor, with a half sneer. 

“ Not often,” said Hanbury, sadly. “I never 
cared for such things, as I dare say yourecollect. 
What has brought me here to-night was the hope 
of meeting you. I had something to tell you. 
Just come out here on the stairs.” 

“Why not here?” said Fermor, more and 
more resenting the “‘ Werner manner.” 

“T know,” said John Hanbury, interpreting all 
this, and coming back the little way he had gone, 
“that I never succeeded in making myself a 
friend of yours, and that by some unfortunate 
mistake we never were as well known to each 
other as we might have been. Something came 
in the way. I did not understand you; very 
likely you did not understand me. I know lam 
rough, and have my faults. Perhaps, if we had 
both tried sincerely to be more at one, a hundred 
things might not havehappened. But that is all 
past.’ 

Again this tone gratedonFermor. Had Han- 
bury said merely that te could not understand 
Fermor, and that if he had tried to do so, he could 
not, it would have been more deferential. 

“T never try to understand any man,” said 
Fermor, coldly. “It istoo much trouble. I take 
what is on the surface. But this business, as you 
say—what do you wish me to do for you?” 

John Hanbury shook his head, as though he 
said, “ You zw7// not understand me. Very well:” 
he said; “it is about yourself, Fermor. You 
know there are not many things in life that I 
have much interest in now. The Manuels and 
their happiness is all Ithink of. What they love 
and have loved, I care for. There was one, 
Fermor, whom we knew, and whose dear memory 
we cling to, and it is for her sake, and for the 
sake of ‘what I know were her last _ wishes, that I 
now——” 

“T don’t know what object you have,” said 
Fermor, colouring, “in making these allusions, or 
inbringing up this subject ; but I must tell you 
plainly I do not choose to discuss it.” 

“This is the way,” said John Hanbury, hope- 
lessly. “I always say more than I mean, and I 


- know I am blunt and rough in approaching sub- 


jects. But, Fermor, listentome. Isay I would 
do anything for the Manuels. And you, Fermor, 
do not see the world so much now—at least, 
have not the opportunity of hearing what I can 
hear. Do forgive me if I speak too plainly; but 
it is indeed for your interest. I don’t know how 
to approach it, and I am sure you will not like 
it, but I must speak. I know it would be her 
wish, Mrs. Fermor is so gentle, so trustful, 
so——” 

“Now, Mr. Hanbury,” said Fermor, his voice 
trembling, “T must request that this subject 
will not ‘be pursued. You are, as you say, well 
meaning, though unfortunate in your manner. I 
don’t want to hear about it. I don’t want 


advice from amy man. I can manage my own 
house. Everybody seems to think they can 
lecture me about my own concerns ;~and [I tell 
you again, I don’t require it.” 

“But you don’t know the danger,” said Han- 
bury. “ You don’t see what is coming. Iknow 
more than you think. It is my duty to warn 
you, no matter how you may take it. That 
Romaine, I tell you, is not the man to be so 
intimate at your house, and you should look after 
it. Forgive me, but every one is talking of it.” 

‘Once more,” said Fermor, excitedly, “I tell 
you to stop this, Mr. Hanbury. I won’t take it. 
So you wish to be anadviser? You must excuse 
me for saying that I shall not eome to you for 
assistance. Your counsels, as regards your own 
interest, have not been so very successful.” 

“No, indeed,” said he, sadly; “you are right. 
But I must tell you this, at allrisks. I know your 
affairs. There is that Sir John Westende: heisa 
dangerous man. You should go to him, and con- 
ciliate him. Ask Lady Laura, and she will tell 
you the same.” 

This was past endurance. 

* You won’t take a hint, Mr. Hanbury ?” said 
he, struggling to be calm. “Let me ask you, do 
you wish to quarrel, or to hear something from 
me that I should be sorry to have said ?” 

“©, you shall not quarrel with me,” said 
Hanbury, calmly, and turning away. “ Nothing 
that you could say,” he added, solemnly, “ shall 
ever offend me. There are reasons why you 
should be privileged. You seem blinded, Fer- 
mor: you will not be guided; but I shall not 
desist. I shall help you in spite of yourself.” 

The state he left Fermor in may be conceived. 
He always felt agony under the sense of this air 
of what he toox for superior patronage. 

He saw Romaine come over to Mrs. Fermor, 
and pitch his chair close to hers, as it might be 
atent. She wasina corner, and Mr. Romaine’s 
tent quite cut her off from the company. He then 
began to talk with great earnestness. Fermor’s 
falling on this new situation, and Fermor’s 
memory suggesting to him the stories the good- 
natured friend had told him, the effect was as of 
scarlet cloth tossed and shaken before him. 

“ Look at Orson,” said Mr. Romaine, moodily, 
“how he is glaring at us !” 

Mrs. Fermor looked up innocently, but did not 
see which face he meant. 

“ Orson?” she said; “whom do you call by 
that ugly name ?” 

“Don’t you see,” he said, “your conjugal 
Orson ? You know what I mean.” 

Mrs. Fermor, colouring as she always did, 
moved back her chair a little, and half rose. 

You can’t mean ¢hat;” she said, “I am sure 
not. At least, if you do, I must go to the person 
you mention so disrespectfully.” 

“ Exactly,” he said, without moving. “ Always 
the way—every little idle word caught up and 
registered. Why, I call every husband Orson. 
What are they all but Orsons—brutes—irre- 





claimable savages? What am I myself? And ‘| 
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what do you think me in your heart of hearts, but 
a wild, untamed Orson, fresh from the woods ?” 

Mrs. Fermor felt a twinge. She felt for this 
poor rude man, who had no friends ; no kith nor 
kin, and who was grateful for a little sympathy, 
and over whom she held such a secret power. So 
she said quickly, “ No, no, I don’t agree to that. 
You are not so bad.” 

“ How good you are,” hesaid, with grateful 
eyes. “I am but an acquaintance, but those who 
know you better, how ¢hey must appreciate ; for 
instance, your husband, whom I so thoughtlessly 
and irreverently called ‘Orson.’ How he must 
prize and cherish, how ‘ uxorious’—is not that 
the word ?—he must be, even to fatigue ; he must 
play the doting husband to perfection! Eh?” 

Again the old doubting look came on Mrs. 
Fermor’s face. She did not answer. A pink, 
handsome, and rather foolish face, came to Mr. 
Romaine, and said : 

“Tsay, Romaine, why don’t youcome. My wife 
has sent me for you. She has all sorts of secrets, 
and has been signalling this half-hour ?” 

Romaine threw Mrs. Fermor a look of signifi- 
cance, as who should say, “You see.” He 
stooped over and said, in a low voice, “Do you 
know what is behind allthis? Riding to-morrow 
in the Park—a pic-nic the day after—then a three 
weeks’ visit down at Massinger. They are filling 
their house, and she says they can’t get on 
without me. These are the little secrets. Give 
a poor outcast your advice—come.” 

Mrs. Fermor, with glowing cheeks, could not 
restrain her little smile of pride. She had the 
bold dangerous man completely in her power, to 
mould him for his own good. “ You won’t go,” 
she said. “You must not go; at least, I have 
no influence, I know, but-——” 

“No influence!” he said. “Well, 1 say no- 
thing of that. They will have their plays— 
‘amateur theatricals,’ as they call them. They 
will make me the ‘premieramoureux.’ Why, 
even that donkey Spendlesham is getting them 
up. Tableaux, he callsthem. They are to have 
you. He has just asked me. Ah! you could 
act! What parts shall we choose—Alexander 
and the two Queens, or Petrarch and his Laura ?” 

A little bewildered at this rambling speech, 
Mrs. Fermor could only say, “O no, indeed I 
could not.” 

* You no influence?” he went on. “ Yes, you 
have. I confess it. I have felt it for wecks 
back growing steadily every day. I cannot trust 
myself, but I can trust you. Don’t think that 
your life is not known to me, and that I do not feel 
for you. J know what goes on in your house. I 
know—and forgive me for saying so—that there 
has been one more fatal mistake added to the tre- 
mendous list of mistakes, now nearly full——” 

“Mr. Romaine,” she began, much frightened. 

*T confess,” he went on, “at first I met you 
with that indifference which I feel for every wo- 
man. But this has been wearing away. It is 
altogether worn away zow. Oh, you might do 








But things cannot go on always as they go on 
now. My heart burns to see one that I call 
Orson so cold and neglectful, when there is one, 
as you know and understand——” 

“I do understand,” said she, in a perfect 
tumult of terror and surprise, and trembling 
with agitation. “At last—O let me out—let 
me go! You shouldn’t have done this, Mr. Ro- 
maine—for shame, for shame! O let me out 
quick—let me pass !” 

He never moved. “That is well done,” he 
said. “NowJgo on. ‘O lovely Laura! what 
rage in those flashing eyes! You cannot conceal 
the flutterings of your heart,’ and soon—— We 
shall do it very well together on Spendlesham’s 
boards.” 

For a moment she was astounded at this rea- 
diness and coolness; but in another moment the 
earnestness of his first speech came back upon 
her, and she said again, “O for shame, for 
shame! It was very cruel of you! O, what do 
you mean? Now let me go; and you must 
never, never speak to me again.” 

At this moment Fermor came striding up. He 
had been looking on. He pushed past Romaine 
rather rudely, put out his arm for his wife, and 
said, in a fierce whisper, “Come away at once. 
You seem lost toallshame! Youare making me 
the talk of the room. Come at once. Come home. 
You shall answer to me for this!” 

The little woman, so warm and impetuous, 
had behaved nobly and chivalrously, as she 
fancied. She was firmly determined never to 
open her lips to Romaine again; and yet ¢his was 
her reward ! 

Fermor saw the resentment in her face. “I 
suppose you mean to brave me here, before all 
these people?” He was beside himself with rage. 
“Come away, I say—have at least some sem- 
blance of respect and decency.” 

“Respect and decency!” said Romaine, 
laughing. “What odd words you use, my good 
Fermor.” 

“Would you allow us to go by ?” said Fermor, 
with forced politeness. 

“ With all my heart,” said the other. “ But 
you gave us such a start. We were talking of 
such interesting things. But all secrets, remem- 
ber, Mrs. Fermor; or your husband will have me 
out the first thing in the morning.” 

This, though spoken gaily, contained a hint 
for Mrs. Fermor, which she could not but take. 

Fermor made no reply, but hurried her down 
stairs. “We must see about this,” he said, 
under his breath, “and settle the thing one way 
or the other. You are at perfect liberty to con- 
sult your own reputation as you please, but Iam 
determined I shall #o¢ be made the laughing- 
stock of the town. J am not to be compromised.” 

He felt her arm trembling on his, but she said 
nothing. Here was injustice—monstrous, killing 
injustice. Something like the shade of a blight 
flashed across her. 

As they went home in the little dark brougham 
there was one of the old stormy miserable 
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scenes. “ You can have no respect for me, and 
none for yourself,” said the little woman, trem- 
bling, “to say such things.” She was about to 
add, “if you only knew;” but she was checked, 
for she felt that she dare not even hint at Ro- 
maine’s behaviour. “You never speak to me 
kindly ; you never take me anywhere; you never 
encourage, never protect me, as I see other hus- 
bands treat their wives. No, but you are too 
cold, and care for nothing in the wide world 
but for yourself. As Mr. Romaine says”—and she 
was about to quote that speech of his about 
“fatal mistakes,” but she stopped in alarm. 

“Go on,” said he, with forced calmness; 
“ pray tell us what Mr. Romaine says. So it is 
come to this,” he said, with a new burst. “ But 
it serves me right. They warned me in time, 
but I foolishly would not listen.” 

With quivering lip Mrs. Fermor retorted— 
she was very quick of temper, it must be re- 
peated—“ And I was warned too. But I should 
like to know who has gained most by the affair. 
I tell you, you will not dispose of me as you did 
of others. My heart shall not be broken, nor shall 
I wear myself into the grave to suit your plans.” 

“No fear, indeed,” said he, with a trembling 
voice. “She wasanangel, agentle, quiet, sweet, 
angel. God forgive me for that crime, it was 
the great mistake of my life. [ did not know 
what I was doing. I must have been mad.” 


“And you speak of it in this way to me,” 
said Mrs. Fermor, beside her little wits, from 


grief, and wounded vanity, and rage; “why not 
tell me, next, that you married me for papa’s 
money. Go onand finish; we may as well hear it 
all out now !” 

“Suppose I say I did,” replied he, unable to 
resist the taunt; it was now a battle a outrance. 
“Suppose I say that I did. It was what they 
called a good match. It is not the first thing of 
the kind that has been done! It was an un- 
fortunate day for me, God knows! I might 
have been happy and peaceful now—in my proper 
station in society which I have lost, instead of 
being—— Confusion!” he added, in a fresh 
burst, as he thought of all his wrongs and 
insults: “I have been a fool and a madman! 
But I tell you I shall see to all this, and it 
shall be changed. They shan’t point to me as a 
cypher, nor shall any of the rude low admirers 
you choose to encourage make me. their butt. 
Never!” he added, vehemently. “So, as a be- 
ginning, I insist and require and command that 
you never exchange a word in future with that 
man Romaine.” 

“ How can you speak in this way to me ?” said 
she, hysterically. 

“Mind what I have told you; and I shall see 
that you do what you are told to do. Ishall see 
myself that it is done. I want no argument.” 

“We shall see,” said Mrs. Fermor, with defi- 
ance. 

Not a word more was spoken on that dismal 
passage home. When they entered, she flew up- 
stairs, and rushed into her father’s room. 





CHAPTER XXVI. A DISCOVERY. 

Grim Mr. Carlay was reading when his daughter 
entered, and flung herself down at his knees, 
sobbing and crying hysterically. Her rich long 
hair had broken from all fastening, and came 
tumbling about her in a shower. 

“My heart is breaking,” she said; “help me, 
papa. He is killing me!” 

A spasm of pain passed over his face for a 
moment, and he drew a deep sigh. 

“My poor child,” he said, with wonderful 
affection for so grim a being. “The old story; 
I knew it was hurrying on to this. We try 
every one else, and, after all, we come back to 
the old father or mother.” 

“But O!” continued she, “he has dared to 
slander me ; to insult me publicly. He is killing 
me. This very night——” 

“T understand,” said he. “I know itall. I 
have at last come to know him thoroughly. 
He is a wretch without a heart; faithless and 
unworthy of you and your affection.” 

“He has insulted me!” she said, starting up 
with a fierce pride. “I shall never forgetit. I 
shall never forgive it. If he only knew that at the 
very instant he was accusing me—at that moment 
Iwas behaving in a way that he should have 
been proud of! But let he himself take care. 
He talks about being sensitive of his own reputa- 
tion, and about being pointed at. I say, papa, let 
him take care!” 

“These are no discoveries to me,” said her 
father, sadly. 

“Then why,” said she, turning round, “ why 
did you let me be sacrificed? He tells me 
now openly that it was your money he wanted, 
and that he sold himself. Why did you allow 
this sale, if you knew so much, papa?” 

“My darling,” said he, “I thought your 
heart was set upon it, and I wished to gratify 
you in every way. I was foolish—stupid, but,” 
said he, rising and stalking to the door, “it is 
not too late yet. I have worse to tell you, 
darling ; things which it is right that you should 
know. Things that I have discovered. For I 
have not been shut up all day and night among 
musty books. I have been searching, watching 
—spying, some would say—but all for you.” 

“Yes,” said she, eagerly ; “ tell me all, papa !”” 

He went on hurriedly : 

“T suspected Aim from the beginning. Men 
do not forsake their homes and always be found 
abroad, or be harsh to their wives, without some 
outside reason. I know the world pretty 
well. These things repeat each other every day 
and every hour. What would you say if that 
friend of your heart—that bright noble Miss 
Manuel—whom you watched in sickness, and 
have almost worshipped, who has kissed you, as 
you told me, over and over again——” 

Mrs. Fermor started back. “Impossible !” she 
said. “You don’t know her, father. What has 
she done, then ?” 

* She is your enemy. She it is, who has drawn 
away your husband from you. This is the secret 
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of his absences. She has been trading on the old 
miserable vanity with which he is stuffed. He has 
been there day after day. Nights, when he was 
away till three and four, he was at her suppers. 
He was watching for her in the Parks, hanging 
about her street, about her carriage. And all 
because she made some speech that has set 
his pride rampant. And she your friend, whom 
you almost saved from death. In this way she 
repays you!” 

Mrs. Fermor was looking at him quite scared. 
“Ono, no,” she said, in a low voice, and draw- 
ing back; “this is not so. You don’t know 
her.” 

“ Ah, listen!” he said, catching her by the 
hand. “ How could she like you? You are in 
her sister’s place. It is not in human nature. 
You had better know the worst, darling. Look 
here!” and he opened his desk, and took out 
some half a dozen letters, which he opened 
slowly, one after the other. “Would you not 
know her writing? Look at this,” and he 
showed her first that old letter of Miss Manuel’s, 
in which she had invited Fermor to her supper, 
and then others in the same strain; notes, note- 
lets, long, short ; on large paper, on small paper, 
and on tiny scraps, signed only with initials ; all 
the tokens, in short, of an intimate relation. 
“ Here are answers,” he went on, “and you will 
know ¢hAis hand.” And he spread out Fermor’s 
notes in the same way. Mrs. Fermor looked 
from one to the other of them, and back again, 
very wildly and distractedly. “This is,” he said, 
“what the world would call shabby and dis- 
honourable. But I love my child and her hap- 
piness, and scruple at nothing to effect that.” 

“* My happiness!” she said, sadly. 

“Yes, your happiness,” he answered, quickly; 
“it will all lead to that. The first step is know- 
ing the worst. The next is, to look out fora 
remedy : and we must have done with this man— 
done with him for ever.” 

“Done with him for ever ?” she repeated, me- 
chanically. 

“Yes,” he said; “he is not worthy of you. We 
shall leave this miserable country, and leave him. 
It was a wretched mistake from the very begin- 
ning. Once freed from him, we shall begin to 
be happy together again. You will get ill, my 
ehild; already I find your cheeks pale and worn. 
Abroad, there is joy and happiness and comfort 
im store for us yet. If you remain, you die.” 

“Leave Aim here with her? Never, papa, 
never, while I live!” 

“He is not worth a thought,” said he, hastily. 
“We must go. It is the only course.” 

* And leave him behind freed from me, whom 
he hates, to enjoy himself, and leave her no pu- 
nishment? Never, papa. Let me stay and 

*, 29 


“ Who knows?” said her father, gloomily; 


“we may punish him before we leave. But all 
in good time; depend on it, the guilty shall not 
escape.” 

* And O!” burst out Mrs. Fermor, giving 





way suddenly to a paroxysm of tears, “ she, that 
woman whom I tried to make my friend; whom 
I loved !” 





THE “FLOWERY” DRAMA. 


Tue Chinese drama we shall first describe 
opens with a scene in Elysium, the actors 
being all of the angelic order. The sun, 
represented by a man holding a golden disk; 
the moon, by another man, in the costume 
of a woman, bearing a silver crescent; the 
thunder by a third, carrying an axe to be- 
token a thunderbolt: who dashes about doing 
many deeds of violence. The row of angels, 
Shin-sien, circle round or cross the heavenly 
orbs and elements, mimicking the conjunctions 
and the oppositions supposed to be maintained 
among the armies of heaven. A mountain 
nymph, grateful for some kindnesses she has 
received, introduces a good emperor into these 
regions of bliss. He is not long there, till, feel- 
ing some solicitude as to what is passing among 
his subjects in the lower world, and fancying 
that there are grievances to be redressed among 
his people, he condescends to revisit the earth 
and examine into the disorders of his state. 

A tiger appears on the stage, the tiger being 
really a wicked courtier disguised. He rushes 
into the secret apartments of the ladies, who 
scream with terror, while the tiger seizes the 
heir-apparent and drops him into a neighbouring 
ditch. The ladies then hurry to the court of 
the emperor, fling themselves down in his pre- 
sence, and recount the deplorable disaster which 
has befallen the young prince, and he is dis- 
covered to be the son of the mountain nymph’ 
who had been the guide of his father to the 
heavenly abodes. 

The emperor is plunged into utter misery. 
He determines to abdicate and to renounce the 
world. He calls to his counsels a crafty woman, 
to discuss with her the nomination of a succes- 
sor, and she recommends to his choice a half- 
witted youth, whom she expects to be a tool in 
her hands. The settlement of the crown is 
scarcely arranged, when the emperor is carried 
aloft in the dragon chariot, or, in other words, 
departs this mortal life. The poor fool is brought 
forward, dreadfully per lout with the honours 
that surround him, and instead of rejoicing in 
his good fortune, he cries out most piteously, 
“Oh, what shall Ido?” The pathetic and the 
ludicrous are finely exhibited. There arrives to 
his help the wicked courtier, who has thrown off 
his tiger skin—he who had broken the heart of 
his sovereign and carried away the heir to the 
throne. The foolish emperor makes the traitor 
his confidential minister, who involves the em- 
peror in inextricable embarrassments, anarchy 
at home, and unfortunate wars abroad. 

It would seem a fit termination to the drama 
that the heir should be restored and tranquillity 
re-established, instead of which a new series of 
events are introduced, and quarrels and nego- 
tiations with a foreign court are the subject- 
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matter of the dialogue. Peace is to be esta- 
blished by the surrender of an obnoxious coun- 
cillor, whose son-in-law is appointed to bear the 
accepted proposals to the court that is to be 
conciliated. He undertakes the mission, ex- 

ecting to obtain more favourable conditions for 

is relative from the offended prince, and in 
order to make his journey without exciting too 
much observation, he returns home and disguises 
himself by a change of apparel. When he 
arrives at his destination he discovers that he 
has lost his letter of credentials, and recollects 
that he has left it in the garments which he had 
thrown off. He is denounced as an impostor 
and a spy, and with great difficulty escapes, 
wends his way homeward, rushes to his chamber, 
shakes garment after garment, but no letter is 
to be found. He throws himself into a chair, 
exhibiting the utmost agony. The servants 

ther round in sympathy, and he turns to a 
emale slave and asks whether she knows any- 
thing about the missing letter. She telis him 
she had seen such a letter in the hands of her 
mistress, who is sitting nursing her baby in a 
remote part of the stage. On hearing this he 
looks upon her with a flood of light and a smile 
of affection which warms the whole audience 
to admiration. He moves his chair towards her, 
Jays one hand on her shoulder, fondles the infant 
with the other, and she, with a look of love, sur- 
renders the desired document, and all ends 
happily, as it should do. 

he piece most familiar to Europe is the 

roundwork of Voltaire’s tragedy, “ L’Orphelin 
de la Chine.” It was selected for translation by 
Father Premare, one of the earliest and best 
helps to the study of the Mandarin language. 
In the preface Voltaire makes some sagacious 
remarks on the connexion between theatrical 
representations in use among the Chinese for 
more than thirty centuries, and the general civi- 
lisation of the people. He says that even the 
defects of the dramatists of China are not 
ter than those of the “monstrous farces of 
hakespeare,” whom, it will be recollected, he 
called on another occasion an “ inspired bar- 
barian.” (It may be remarked in passing, that 
Frenchmen now, more enlightened and better able 
to appreciate Shakespeare than was Voltaire, 
would recognise the “ inspiration” but eliminate 
the “barbarism.”) He calls the tragedy a 
chef-d’ceuvre as compared with anything that 
France or Germany had produced at the time it 
was written, namely, the fourteenth century. 
He remarks that Metastasio has chosen a kindred 
subject for one of his dramas, and says, with much 
truth, that the Chinese theatre has all the fas- 
cination of the Arabian Nights; that the interest 
is kept alive, however incredible the. story may 
be; and that, in the midst of the entanglement 
of events, the purpose and the plot are steadily 
and constantly kept in view. 

The tragedy begins by a fearful picture of the 
slaughter and desolation which have accom- 
panied the invasion of the Chinese capital by 
Ghenghis Khan. He has murdered the whole 
ef the imperial family, except the youthful heir 





to the throne. A virtuous mandarin and his 
beautiful wife determine to conceal and to 
save the prince, whom the conqueror has 
determined to discover, in order to extirpate 
the last of the legitimate race. Being traced to 
the mandarin’s family, they decide in their 
agony to surrender and sacrifice their own son 
as a substitute for the intended victim ; but, 
when he is led to be beheaded, maternal tender- 
ness overcomes every other feeling, the mother 
breaks in upon the execution place, denounces 
the imposture, and reclaims her son. The 
officers stay the hand of the headsman in order 
to report the matter to the great Khan. It 
turns out that the mother of the child had in 
earlier days fascinated the young Ghenghis, 
when he bore another name, and before he had 
entered upon his career of victory. She is 
brought to his presence ; his old affection bursts 
out anew; every menace that despotism can 
urge, the threatened murder of her Coctend. of 
her son; every promise that sovereign power 
can suggest, are urged in vain, to assault and 
overcome her purity. At last the piece closes 
by a declaration of the conqueror that he has 
been conquered—conquered by a woman’s 
virtue. 

One might almost fancy the renowned judg- 
ment of Solomon (1 Kings iii. 16-28) had 
passed the borders of China, and suggested 
to the author of the Hwin-han-ki, literally 
“ Lime-circle Story,” the incident on whieh 
this drama turns. The Chinese play exhibits 
a very lively picture of the social habits of 
the Chinese; the relations existing between 
husbands, wives, and handmaids, and the de- 
scendants of both; the modes of educating 
boys and girls; the superstitions, sacrifices, and 
religious services ; the injustice and cruelties of 
the tribunals; the corruptions of the officials, 
from the meanest to the mightiest. After all 
sorts of complications, and intrigues, and the 
temporary triumph by falsehood and bribery of 
a wicked wife and her confederates, the story 
culminates in their exposure and punishment 
by the sagacious magistrate, who is the last 
appellant judge. ‘The closing scenes are here 
rendered from the translation of Stanislas Julien 
in his Cercle de Craie, published by the Asiatic 
Society : 

There are present : The Governor Ching, bear- 
ing from the emperor the golden ensign, and the 
sword of power—he has inscribed over the tri- 
bunal “Imperial orders,” and “Silence;” the 
Widow Ma, who had been living in adultery 
during her husband’s lifetime with Chao, and they 
are now in collusion in order to obtain the pro- 

erty of the deceased, and claim the child as her 
egitimate offspring ; Hai-tang, Ma’s concubine 
—the real mother of the child; Chang-lin, her 
brother ; and sundry other persons in attendance. 
They all kneel in the presence of the governor. 

Curing. Who is the mother of the child ? 

Wivow Ma. I—L! 

Curing. All you who are gathered together, 
tell me who is the mother of the child, 

ALL. Ma, Ma is the mother, 
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Cutne. Call Chang-lin. Get a piece of chalk, 
and make a circle, in the middle of which you 
will place the child. Set the two women to pull 
at the child together, the true mother will easily 
get possession of it, the false mother will not be 
able. 

(The officer makes the circle, and places 
the child in the centre. Mrs. Ma drags the 
out of the circle; Hai-tang fails to do 
so. . 
Cuixe. Surely Hai-tang cannot be the mother 
of the child, or she would have obtained posses- 
sion of it. Officer! seize her and apply the 
bastinado. 

(The officer obeys.) , 

Cuine. Let them have another trial. 
once more see who gets the child. 

(Again the child is placed in the circle, and 
again Mrs. Ma gets hold of the child.) 

Cure. Woman! have we not given you 
every chance? You did nothing to obtain the 
child. Officer! deal her out severer blows. 

Hat-tane. Excellence! O check your ‘>. ~ 
it frightens me like the noise of thunder. Lay 
aside that threatening frown, terrible as the look 
of the wolf or the tiger. Your servant was 
married to Ma, and bore this child to him. 
Nine months I carried it in my bosom, three 
years I nourished it with my own milk, and I 
have always treated it with maternal love. 
When it was cold it was I who warmed its deli- 
cate limbs. With pain and weariness I have 
brought it to its present age of five. I know 
how weak it is; y knew it would have been 
injured had I seized the child violently to drag 
it from her who held it so strongly. I could 
not obtain my child without tearing its limbs 
asunder. I had rather perish than subject m 
child to what it must have suffered had 
attempted to drag it out of the circle. Pity 
me! 

She sings : 

A tender mother could do no other! 


Judge, excellency! judge for yourself! 
She sings : 
The pvor child’s arms are soft and weak as pith 
Hidden by the outer hemp. And how could she, 
Cold, cruel as she is, partake my fears? 
But you, sir, you—you should perceive the truth. 
Our fates how different! She is rich and strong; 
I, helpless, poor, humiliated, scorned! 
Yes! had I been as violent as she, 
You would have heard the poor child’s breaking 
bones, 
And seen his flesh in fragments ! 


Cuinc. We cannot always see our way, and 
yet we may sometimes reach the secret work- 
ings of the heart. Did not the sage say, 

How can a man conceal his real self 

When you can read his actions ? can explore 

The motives of his doings, and discern 

The goal towards which he runs ? 

There was a marvellous power in that chalk 
circle. It is certain that the widow sought to 
grasp the child, that with him she might grasp 


Let us 





she not have thought that the concealed trath 
would force itself into open day ? 
He recites this verse : 
She seized the child the heritage to seize, 
But the white ring revealed her treacheries ! 
She had a sweet expression, but within 
There lay a mine of cruelty and sin. 


But the true mother is found. Bring forward 
the adulterer. 

Chang-lin, kneeling, produces Chao. 

Cue. A pretty business this. Let us have 
the truth—the truth in all its details. To 
gratify a criminal passion, you poisoned Ma. 
You took possession of this child that you might 
get hold of his inheritance. You bribed these 
men and women to bring forward their false 
testimony. : 

Cuao. Your servant is but the clerk of the 
court. How could he be ignorant of the penal 
law? That he is so, is the fault of the governor 
of Ching-chow. I am but a mute instrument 
in his hands. I only hold the pencil, and write 
down the answers of the accused. If there 
be errors on the record, it is no fault of the 
clerk. 

Curnc. I do not ask you about errors on the 
record. I ask you if, to indulge a criminal 
passion, you poisoned Ma? 

Cuao. O, sir! look on that countenance 
covered with a mask. Remove the paint, you 
will find a hideous face, which no man would 
pick up in the street. How could such an one 
seduce your servant ? 

Wipow Ma. What? You never ceased to 
tell me that I was as beautiful as the beautiful 
Kwan-yin—and now to treat me thus insult- 
ingly! Perfidious cur! that deserve not the 
name of man! 

Cuanc-Lin. Yesterday, while the snow was 
falling in large flakes, Chao and Mrs. Ma were 
together. They followed two soldiers to come 
to an understanding with them. It is clear he 
was her lover. Excellence, call the soldiers and 
inquire of them. 

Cuao. We ourselves brought them. 

Cun. Take hold of Chao, officer, and flog 
him lustily with the heavy bamboo. 

Hal-Tane sings: 

You only thought to deal with Mistress Ma! 

And never dreamed I should come back again. 

Did I not see ye both upon the road ? 

And now we meet again. Reply, reply! 


Chao feigns death. 

Cuinc. The fellow pretends to be dead. Lift 
him up, officer, throw water upon his face. Let 
us waste no time. Confess! 

Cuao. I have sinned with this woman; but 
I am not a murderer. I did buy the poison, 
but I did not suggest the crime. This woman 
took it from me; she mixed it in a basin 
of soup: She caused her husband’s death. I 
did not carry away the child. I told her, as she 
was not its mother, to leave the matter alone. 
She said if she got the child, she got Ma’s for- 
tune with it. I am but a poercierk. Where 


the fortune of Ma, her late husband. Might; could I have found the money to bribe these 
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witnesses? She bribed them. She bribed the 
soldiers to get rid of Hai-tang. Yes! she did 
it. She did it! 

Mrs. Ma. Scoundrel that you are! What 
shall I say? Well! I did it all; ’tis no great 
misfortune to die. We may live in a future 
world, and be faithful to one another ! 

Cuine. Listen, all who are present, and hear 
my supreme decree! The Governor of Ching- 
chow has transgressed the law. He is deprived 
of his button and his belt ; he is degraded ; he 
must return to the people (the lower orders), 
and never again have public employment. (He 
was the judge who, bribed by Mrs. Ma, had con- 
demned Hai-tang.) The false witnesses are to 
receive eighty blows, and to be banished one 
hundred les from home.. Chao and his comrade, 
being officials, must be more severely punished. 
One hundred blows, and to be transported 
beyond the frontiers to an arid uninhabited 
land. The adulterous woman and her infamous 
accomplice shall be taken to the public square, 
and suffer a slow and ignominious death. They 
shall be cut up into one hundred and twenty 
pieces. All they possess shall be transferred to 
Hai-tang and her son, who is committed to her 
tender care. Her brother, Chang-lin, may quit 
his employment and dwell with his sister; but 
he is to be the executioner to decapitate the 
guilty pair. 

The drama concludes by Hai-tang singing a 
triumphant hymn to the honour and glory of the 
just judge, telling him that the history of the 
chalk circle shall extend to the four seas, the 
limits of earth, and be repeated throughout the 


—. 

he “ Heir in Old Age,” and the “ Sorrows of 
Han,” both admirably translated by Sir John 
Davis, have long held a high place among the 
contributions of China to the dramatic literature 
of Europe. ‘The last of these pieces has an 
historical interest, dating from a period anterior 
to the Christian era, and tradition reports the 
tomb of the heroine to be still preserved in 
everlasting verdure as the memorial of her 
virtues. ‘The persons of the drama are, Han, a 
conquering Tartar sovereign, and his envoy; 
Yuen, a Chinese emperor; Maou, his profligate 
minister ; two officials ; and the Princess Chao. 
Maou encourages all the licentious habits of his 
master, and recommends him to collect the 
portraits of all the beautiful women of his 
empire, and to select for the palace the most 
beautiful among them. The minister patronises 
ninety-nine, but failing to extort a large bribe 
from the father of the loveliest of all, he dis- 
figures the portrait, and keeps the fair creature 
out of the emperor’s sight. The emperor, dis- 
satisfied with all the candidates for his favour, 
is wandering through the remoter apartments 
of the palace, when he hears the sweet music of 
a lady’s lute. He goes to the place, and is en- 
tranced by the lovely, but till now unknown, 
damsel, who tells her tale, and the perfidy which 
has led to the disfigurement of her portrait. 
The wicked minister is condemned to death, but 
he escapes to the Tartar camp, and takes with 





him the veritable portraiture of the divine 
Chao. On his suggestion the Khan insists on 
her being delivered to him, threatening to invade 
China, unless she is surrendered by the emperor. 
The emperor knows he is too weak to resist the 
Tartar, and that his resistance must lead to the . 
overthrow of his dynasty, and the desolation of 
his country ; so, consulting with his councillors 
and his beloved, it is determined, after vehement 
resistance on the part of the emperor, that she 
shall be sacrificed, and, for the common good, 
handed over to Han. She is proclaimed the 
Tartar queen. She reaches the Amoor, the 
Black Dragon River, and, in the presence of 
Han, offers a libation, tells Han she will wait 
for him in another world, and flings herself into 
the stream. The Khan sends the Tartar back 
to the emperor to be executed according to his 
decree. Peace is restored; Chao appears in a 
vision, but the “wild fowl” awakes him to 
report that it is only a dream. The head of the 
minister is made an offering to the shade of 
the princess, and her verdant tomb is kept in 
memory of her departure. 

Though dancing was a diversion of ancient 
times in China, and is spoken of as an accom- 
plishment, crushed feet will not allow a modern 
Chinese lady to dance, and the very idea of 
dancing is now associated with vulgarity, and 
public exhibition. On one occasion, accom- 
panied by an excellent band of musicians, fur- 
nished by one of H.M. ships of war, I accom- 

anied forty or fifty English and American 
adies who were to be introduced—in the beau- 
tiful gardens and summer-houses of an opulent 
merchant—to the ladies of his family. There 
was some difficulty in persuading our Chinese 
hostesses that persons with such monstrous 
feet as Nature had given our countrywomen 
could be really respectable or presentable to 
well-bred people, and surprise and delight were 
expressed that the foreign barbarian women 
knew “how to behave themselves.” One of 
the ladies explained the matter to another by 
saying, “But you know they have been in 
China, and have learnt good manners from 
us!” Our party asked leave to entertain 
themselves, and, as they supposed, to gratify 
the fair Celestials, with a dance. Permission 
was obtained with some difficulty. “‘ How could 
they dare to allow the stranger guests so to exert 
and weary themselves for ¢heir gratification ?” 
But reason and courtesy taught them to give 
way, and they looked on wonderingly at the 
figuring, and promenading, and bowing. The 
dance done, the Chinese ladies returned emphatic 
thanks to those who had taken so much trouble, 
and so exhausted themselves to please them. 
They were assured that we danced to please our- 
selves—an assurance that was received with 
the most marked incredulity. When permission 
was solicited to continue the amusements of the 
day by an additional quadrille or reel, the an- 
swer was, “No! no! that must not be; it is 
too, too, much to expect from you!” A second 
dance, however, was arranged; but it is to be 
feared that the Chinese ladies thought our party 
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little better than “ strolling players,” who are 
very vagabonds in the eyes of a polished 
Chinese. 





MAGNESIAN LIGHT. 


How wonderfully, in these later days, com- 
mon worthless out - of-the- way unthought - of 
things are, little by little, brought into use and 
made to render service! Dyeing, perfumery, 
confectionery, the textile and other arts, find re- 
sources where our forefathers found either 
rubbish only, or very frequently found nothing 
at all, for the good reason that that special 
article did not yet exist. In the same way, 
many scientific discoveries which, at the outset, 
were regarded as marvels, merely good to in- 
terest philosophers and supply harmless amuse- 
mente for speculative theorists, are now be- 
ginning to bear their fruit, and to confirm the 
adage that knowlege is power. 

For thousands of years, the old-fashioned 
metals, as gold, silver, iron, lead, have been 
familiarly known, without any one’s suspecting 
that their list might be extensible. Transmu- 
tation of the one into the other—of the baser 
into the more precious kinds—was deemed as 
practicable and feasible as it was desirable to 
effect. Nobody dreamed, for ages after ages, of 
discovering, disinterring, picking out new 
metals which had lain hidden under a complete 
disguise ever since the world began. Many of 
us are old enough to remember the sensation 
produced by Sir Humphry Davy’s discovery of 
the metallic base of certain alkaline earths, and 
the probable consequence that all such earths 
were derived from metals. It was a curious 
fact, well worthy of notice and remembrance, 
that lime is the oxide, that is to say the rust, of 
an actual metal called calcium; soda of another, 
sodium ; potash of another, potassium; and so 
on. But little use was made of these new me- 
tallic acquisitions. Their lightness, their soft- 
ness, their extreme readiness to return to the 
earthy state, caused them to be regarded rather 
as specimens to be kept under bell-glasses, or in 
any other way best suited to preserve them, 
than as agents and tools to assist the wants of 
daily life. Except for the striking experiment 
of setting fire to a lump of potassium, by throw- 
ing it on the surface of a pan of water, samples 
of the new metals were hardly even seen beyond 
the walls of the chemist’s laboratory, or out of 
the hands of the initiated. What proportion of 
our readers have ever set eyes on a morsel of 
metallic sodium or calcium ? 

Lately, however, one new metal has made it- 
self conspicuous in the world. Aluminium, the 
metal which is the mother of clay, started with 
perhaps too brilliant a promise. Its beauty was 
exaggerated ; of its utility, it would be unfair to 
give an unfavourable opinion at the present early 
stage of its existence. If the jeweller and his 
customers feel disappointment, the useful arts 
may turn its peculiar qualities to advantage. 
Its lightness is remarkable, and that property is 





a merit, even for purposes of ornamentation ; 
for it enables an operatic heroine to wear a com- 
plete suit of armour, and to sing in it too, with- 
out sinking under the weight. 

There is an earth, magnesia, with which most 
of us are acquainted from childhood, our 
mammas having caused us to swallow it as 
medicine. Later in life, we may have resorted 
to it as a remedy for heartburn, or, combined 
with its cousin, Epsom salts, as an anti-podagric 
purgative, an antidote to gout. Magnesia also 
affords a useful remedy in cases of poisoning by 
mineral acids, as vitriol, when it can be admi- 
nistered internally shortly after the swallowing of 
the caustic liquid. It takes away all its corro- 
sive strength, and transforms it into a saline 
compound which no longer possesses poisonous 
properties. Some invalids, however, abuse mag- 
nesia, taking too much of it, and too frequently. 
Magnesia, indulged in at this rate, produces in- 
testinal concretions of greater or less volume. 
In one such patient, there was found, after 
death, a mass of hardened magnesia weighing 
nearly six pounds. 

Magnesia, too, is the rust of a metal, mag- 
nesium, which, although well known to exist, 
has hitherto existed in comparative obscurity, 
without exciting the world’s attention. It is 
never found naturally in the metallic state, and 
was first so attained, in 1829, by M. Bussy. It 
is not twice as heavy as water. Its specific 
gravity is 1.743, that of water (at its greatest 
density) being 1.000. 

As an earth, magnesia is variously regarded 
by agriculturists, most of them looking down 
upon it askance; they may therefore rejoice that 
it is not very generally nor widely spread. Per- 
haps its demerits may be more justly charged 
against it when applied burnt, as manure, than 
when existing on the spot as natural earth. 
The presence of magnesia in limestone has been 
considered pernicious to vegetation when burnt 
into lime. It had long been known to farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Doncaster and other 
my of Yorkshire, Derby, and Nottingham, that 
ime made from a peculiar species of limestone 
injured their crops. Experiments on this lime- 
stone, made by Mr. ‘Tennant, showed that it 
contained magnesia. On mixing pure calcined 
magnesia with earth in which he sowed diffe- 
rent kinds of seeds, he found that they either 
died or vegetated very imperfectly; he there- 
fore came to the conclusion that its effects were 
prejudicial. This is thought to have been occa- 
sioned by its retaining its caustic quality longer 
than pure lime. From experiments made by 
Sir Humphry Davy and other chemists, it may 
be assumed that although, when calcined . as 
lime, it a become pernicious if laid on the 


land in too large quantities, yet that, in its mild 
One of 


state, it is a useful constituent of soils. 
the most fertile parts of Cornwall, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lizard, is a district which 
abounds in magnesian earth. 

During the last few months, in Paris, mag- 
nesium has started into celebrity—made itself a 


lion, in short. At scientific conferences aud 
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Jectures, in amphitheatres and drawing-rooms, a 
brilliant experiment has been running the round, 
astonishing the curious beholder. A savant, 
sometimes in a white cravat, sometimes in a 
black one, drawing from his pocket a white 
thread of metallic aspect most carefully wrapped 
in paper, promises to illuminate the room for 
several seconds with all the splendour of electric 
light, by simply burning his bit of wire. 

A candle is brought; the extremity of the 
magnesium wire is thrust into the flame, and 
instantly a dazzling brightness radiates in all 
directions. The wire emits, in the shape of 
flame, an extremely tenuous vapour, which 
burns with unexampled violence. It is com- 
pletely encircled by a bright halo which termi- 
nates, upwards, in white smoke, and downwards 
in a drooping residuum entirely composed of 
magnesia. The Abbé Moigno, well known in 
scientific literature, appears to have been the first 
to exhibit in France this remarkable property of 
magnesium, which he did last summer at one of 
the meetings of the Association Scientifique, 
before M. Duruy, the present Minister of Public 
Instruction. 

Magnesium is obtained by reducing the 
anhydrous chloride of that metal with sodium. 
As what follows is entirely derived from French 
sources, I give the details in metrical weights 
and measures. The reader, although unused to 
them, will readily understand them, by remem- 
bering that a kilogramme, more than two pounds 
avoirdupois, is made up of a thousand grammes ; 
and that a metre, more than an English yard, is 
subdivided into a hundred centimetres and a 
thousand millimetres. M. Gaudin, calculator 
at the Bureau des Longitudes, who has care- 
fully studied questions connected with lighting, 
has recently published an excellent treatise on 
the cost of lighting by magnesium, with refer- 
ence to its immediate application. I avail my- 
self of his conclusions, as quoted by M. Henri 
de Parville, in his able feuilleton in the Consti- 
tutionel. 

Magnesium is not much heavier than wood. 
It is silvery white, very volatile, melts at a 
cherry-red heat, has little tenacity, but is ductile 
enough to be drawn into wire the third of a 
millimetre in diameter. Magnesium, unfor- 
tunately, is very dear—forty-eight pounds the 
kilogramme. Any serious thoughts of lighting 
Paris by means of strips of this metal, are, there- 
fore, quite out of the question. Nevertheless, 
certain employments which seem ready made 
for its sealtedion, merit careful examination. 
Whenever, in fact, it is required to concentrate 
on one point, for a short space of time, a great 
illuminating power, it is certain that magnesium 
may be employed with great advantage. 

Photographers, for instance, instead of having 
recourse to the electric light—which is difficult 
to instal in its place, and complex in its manage- 
ment—might substitute for it magnesian light. 
With this object, trials have been made which 
are expected to result in complete success. In 
surgery, for the examination of sinuses, nothing 
will be simpler or more convenient than to make 





use of the new light. The navy also may pro- 
fitably employ it for signals. At twelve miles’ 
distance by day, at thrice that distance by night, 
it will be easy to hold communication. 
According to M. Gaudin’s estimate, the exa- 
mination of a diseased sinus would cost one 
halfpenny; the taking of a portrait, by means 
of a light of five hundred bougie power during 
twenty seconds, would cost fivepence. A signal 
at sea with one hundred bougie power, one 
enny. The illumination of a trench with the 
fight of a thousand bougies, affording a clear 
inspection of a length of a thousand, and a 
breadth of five-and-twenty metres, would cost 
from ten to twenty pence—considerably less 
than the price of firmg a cannon. Finally, a 
telegraphic signal consisting of four or five 
eclipses or changes of colour, with a hun- 
dred bougie light, would only cost one single 


nny. 
ew Gaudin based his calculations on the 
photometric results obtained by M. Bunsen. 
A wire of magnesium, the third of a millimetre 
in diameter, has, in round numbers, the same 
illuminating power as seventy bougies or wax 
candles. And it takes a minute to consume a 
wire one metre in length and the tenth of a 
gramme in weight. According to this, at the 
present price of elevenpence-halfpenny per 
gramme, that quantity df magnesium would 
afford, during one minute, a light equal to that 
of seven hundred bougies, or to that of seventy 
lamps of ten-bougie power each, which lamps, if 
fed with erdinary oil, cost one penny per hour. 
Multiplying elevenpence-halfpenny by sixty, 
you have the price per hour of magnesian light, 
or about tenpence for each ten-bougie power; 
which is ten times dearer than lighting by oil. 
These few figures suffice to show that, under 
present circumstances, magnesiau light can be 
advantageously employed only in particular 


cases. 

It ought to be added, that when its employ- 
ment becomes more extensive, it is more than 
probable that—as almost always happens in 
similar instances—its cost price, now very high, 
will notably diminish. The elements of its 
preduction, in fact, are not costly. Its price, 
in M. Gaudin’s opinion, might be expected to 
fall as low as forty shillings the kilogramme. 
From that time, by rendering it more ductile 
through the admixture of foreign substances, it 
might be drawn into wire as fine as a hair; and 
under those new conditions would be applicable 
. domestie lighting at the same price as that of 
oil. 

What a convenient invention! What a 
luxurious light! No more greasy liquids to 
handle ; no more snipping and snuffing of wicks; 
no more cleanings, and scrubbings, and polish- 
ings ; no more oil-cans to fill and to fetch! It 
really is not unreasonable to hope that the ex- 
perimental display, which is now the fashion, 
will be productive of useful results, and assume 
the phase of an industrial application. To be 
moderate in our expectations, we may give up 
the idea of employing it for the lighting of 
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towns; because, supposing its price reduced to 
the lowest rate possible, it would still be twice 
as dear as gas. 





CIGARS. 


Take acigar? I can recommend them, for I 
know all about them. No lettuce-leaf or com- 
mon German tobacco there—real Havannah, I 
assure you. How can I make sure of that? 
How do I know what’s inside? Light that 
cigar, take a whiff or two, and tell me how you 
like the brand, and then I’ll tell you how I can 
swear to what’s inside. Don’t be a Visigoth ; 
don’t bite off the end as if it were a thistle and 
you were a—— There, take it up tenderly— 
so—pierce it with your penknife gently, as if 
you loved it, as you will ——— doubt not. 
Stop, stop; it’s not a torch to be lighted like 
that with a wisp of tea-paper! I will give 
you a cedar spill. Let the end court the flame 
timidly, dally with it, sport with it, kiss it and 
run away, like a coy lover. That’s the way. 
But don’t draw at it as if you were a pump. 
Gently. So. Now how do you like it? “Very 
delicate flavour indeed; but wants — wants 
age.” Very good; now I will tell you how I 
know what’s inside that cigar. I saw it made. 
Saw it made! then it’s not foreign? Foreign, 
no; it’s of British manufacture, and you are 
perfectly right as to its wanting age, for that 
cigar was made exactly ten days ago. And it 
may increase your appreciation of it to know 
that it was rolled up by a very pretty girl, A 
girl? Yes, a girl, sweet sixteen, golden hair, 
blue eyes, and a figure perfectly sylph-like. In 
mythological times they would have decreed her 
apotheosis as the Goddess of Tobacco, with a 
bundle of Havannah leaves on her head to match 
Ceres with her sheaf. She had beautifu! white 
hands with taper fingers, and with those delicate 
little fingers she neatly rolled up the end of that 
cigar which you were going to bite off like a 
cannibal. You ought to have kissed it rather. 
What do you think of the cigar now? Having 
no romance in your composition, and no know- 
ledge of tobacco, you are beginning to have a 

or opinion of it, because I told you it was 

ritish. If you had bought that cigar at a shop 
and paid sixpence for it, you would have been 
qniite satisfied that it was a real foreign Ha- 
vannah. Do you know what a retailer of the 
“finest foreign brands” lately said tome? If 
the fools were all dead, there would be no get- 
ting a living out of cigars. 

I have learned to understand this saying 
within the last few days, and also to comprehend 
many things with regard to the great tobacco 
economy, of which, though a smoker, I have 
hitherto been ignorant. 

This was how I stumbled upon my knowledge. 
I was dining one day in the magnificent banquet- 
ing hall of the Washington Hotel, at Liverpool. 
After dinner, one of the company (who had made 
me laugh very much by his quaint and dry 
humour, contrary to the rules of etiquette, when 





my mouth was full) handed me his cigar-case, and 
politely asked me to help myself. I did so,and was 
pleased with the cigar. Was it foreign? No; it 
was his own make. Indeed! The flavour was 
really very fine. As I liked them so much, perhaps 
I would call in at the manufactory in the morn- 
ing, and he would give me a few of that brand 
to smoke—in defiance of the railway bye-laws— 
on my way home. In accordance with this kind 
invitation, I called next morning in Lord Nel- 
son-street. I expected a shop. I found ahuge 
factory. I had derived my ideas of cigar manu- 
facture from certain dingy cribs at the East-end 
of London, where I had seen a dozen men and 
boys at work, ostentatiously in a low window, 
that the passing public mght convince them- 
selves there was no lettuce. But here was what 
might be called an emporium. An imposing 
double door, with plate glass and brass entabla- 
tures, like a bank. Retin thase gates, the scent 
of tobacco is wafted upon my olfactories like the 
odour of newly-mown hay. Persons who use 
the horrible mundungus which is commonly sold 
for tobacco, have no idea of the sweet and 
grateful odour of the real article. It is, indeed, 
provokingly suggestive of something nice to 
eat—slightly, I fancy, of Everton toffee fresh 
from the oven. 

Through the inner door into a large counting- 
house, where many clean clerks are filling up 
day-books and journals and ledgers with the 
record of transactions in dried leaves, whose end 
is smoke and ashes. The sight of so many 
cigar-boxes about a counting-house strikes me 
as being somewhat unbusiness-like, until I re- 
member that cigars are the stock-in-trade. My 
friend, the proprietor, advances with a cordial 
greeting, a facetious remark—which nearl 
causes one of the clean clerks to roll off his hig 
stool—and a small bundle of the British brand 
which I was gracious enough to approve. 

“There, that’ll do to break the bye-laws with, 
and suffocate all the old ladies on the road home. 
There’s a forty-shilling fine in every one of them, 
if you only manage matters properly. By-the- 
by, you yaight like to book: over our little 

ace ?” 

I said I should like it much. 

“Very good; I am at your service for an 
hour. Let me see; what shall I show you 
first? Ah, I think we’d better go to the root 
of the evil to begin with.” 

So we go down stairs to the root of the 
evil; that is to say, the cellars in which the raw 
material is stored. There I see many hogs- 
heads and many bales and bunches of tobacco- 
leaves, from all parts of the earth: from the 
West Indies and the East, from the Southern 
States of America, from Turkey, Holland, 
Austria, Paraguay, Algeria, Java, Hungary, 
Greece, and many other countries. I am in- 
formed that there are no less than sixty diffe- 
rent growths of tobacco, The difference in the 
quality and value is very great. The value of 
this German leaf, for example, is eightpence a 
pound, that of yonder choice Havannah nine 
shillings; which explains the difference in 
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price and quality between the Vevey Fins— 
which have lately superseded Pickwicks—and 
the best produce of Havannah. The great 
value of tobacco is very striking in contrast with 
the smallness of its bulk. Yonder stands a 
hogshead of Virginia. The staves of the hogs- 
head have been removed, and the tobacco stands 
on end, a solid black block. The value of that 
little mound of leaves is fifty pounds; the duty 
paid to government one hundred and_ fifty 
pounds, or exactly three times the value. From 
this cellar the leaves of various kinds, after 
being assorted, are carried up into the manufac- 
turing roon.. 

I was not prepared for the extraordinary sight 
which burst upon me in this department. The 
cellar was the dark front scene of the panto- 
mime; this was the grand transformation. It 
was not a room, but an immense hall, in which, 
at regularly arranged benches, sat upwards of 
four hundred girls. The gleam of fair faces 
that fell upon me, like a sudden flash of sun- 
light, as 1 entered the hall, quite startled me, 
and it was a minute or two before I quite re- 
covered my self-possession. There was not a 
male worker to be seen. They were all girls, 
the majority of them very young, and every one 
of them held at that moment a handful of 
tobacco leaf, which she was rolling up into a 
cigar. Four hundred and odd cigars would be 
made in a twinkling. It was a busy scene. 
Girls, girls everywhere, all neat and tidy and 
cheerful, many of them exceedingly pretty. The 
effect of these four thousand white fingers pimbly 
plying their task was like that of a démcing 
light—like the sunlight glinting through rust- 
ling leaves. The hundreds upon hundreds of 
fair faces dotted at regular intervals over the 
vast area of the hall, brought to my mind the 
garden of Contrairy Mary, which was laid out, 
as you may remember, 


With silver bells and cockle shells, 
And pretty girls all of a row. 


T shall have something to tell about these 
pretty girls presently. In the mean time let us 
follow the process of manufacturing a cigar. The 
assorted leaves are brought up from the cellar 
to this long bench at the end of the hall. There 
are leaves of all kinds and qualities for cigars 
of every denomination. The duty of the girls 
at this bench is to strip the leaves from the 
centre stalk. The stalks are thrown into a 
heap to be ground into snuff, and the leaves are 
made up into little bundles to be distributed 
among the cigar-makers at the various benches. 
Each bundle contains a quantity of leaf sufficient 
to make a pound of cigars. Let us follow one 
of these bundles to desk number one, girl num- 
ber one. She is a maker of, we will say, 
Regalias, of which thére should be a hundred 
to the pound. Her tools consist of a square 
cutting board, a sharp knife like that used by 
shoemakers, a pair of scales, and a little pot of 
gum. She has at her elbow a heap of broken 
Jeaves, and a heap of perfect leaves. Practice 
enables her to know exactly how much of the 





broken leaf to take up for the padding of the 
cigar. Seeing it in her hand, you would think 
it was a great dealtoomuch. But in an instant, 
the shapeless mass is enveloped in a strip of 
smooth leaf, rolled round and round, obliquely 
towards the top, fastened there with a Tight 
touch of gum, and then nothing remains but to 
er the cigar against an upright ledge on the 
oard and cut off the end fair and square. It 
seems a very simple and easy operation; but 
try your hand at it, and see what-a shape- 
less bundle you will turn out! Cigar-making 
is not learned in a week, nor in a month, nor 
yet in a year. Your soul is no doubt often 
fretted by a cigar that won’t “draw.” In all 
probability that cigar has been made by an 
apprentice. It is not so easy a matter to make 
exactly a hundred cigars out of a given quantity 
of leaf. If there be less than my Hey it is 
certain that some of them have been rolled up 
too tight; if more than a hundred, that some 
are too loose. Each girl on completing her 
pound of cigars takes them to a table in the 
centre of the hall to be inspected. Here they 
are weighed and counted (by girls), and, if 
satisfactory, are passed and noted to the maker’s 
credit ; but if there should be one too many, or 
one too few, to the pound, the girl has to take 
them back to her desk and rectify them. 

Each bench is devoted to the manufacture of 
a particular kind of cigar. At one, the girls are 
rolling up Regalias; at another, the fat bulgy 
cigars called Lopez ; at a third, Bengal Cheroots ; 
at a fourth, Pickwicks, and so on. After the 
cigars have been taken up to the judge’s stand 
to be weighed and courted, they are handed 
over to another set of girls, who assort them 
according to colour. Im the same bunch of 
tobacco there will be found some leaves much 
darker than others. These dark-coloured cigars 
are put into boxes by themselves, and by some 
are fondly believed to be full flavoured, though 
they are precisely the same in strength and 
quality as the light-coloured. The only object 
in separating them is to secure uniformity 
of colour. A mixture of dark and light cigars 
in a box would not “look well.” ‘The assorted 
cigars are placed in a miniature truck, which 
runs down a miniature railway, through a large 
shaft communicating with the ground floor, 
where the cigars are packed in boxes. 

A word here as to the quality of cigars. 
Cigars of foreign manufacture are only superior 
to those of British make because they are com- 
posed of a finer quality of tobacco. Certain 
monopolists in Havannah keep all the best 
qualities for their own manufacture. If those 
choice crops were sent over here, we could 
make cigars equally as good. There is no secret 
in the preparation of the leaf, nor in the manu- 
facture; nor does any deterioration occur during 
a sea voyage. All we want is the pick of the 
leaves. British manufacturers, however, are 
not particularly desirous to be so favoured. 
They could not get the price for the best cigars 
if it were known that they were rolled up in 
this country. It is a very common thing for 
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English dealers to send out British cigars to 
Havannah and bring them back again, that they 
may be charged duty and stamped as foreign. 
This proves either that the difference between 
a good British cigar and a foreign one is very 
slight, or that those who buy and smoke them 
are unable to distinguish it. ‘There are some 
persons who do not care about strawberries 
except when they pay a guinea each for them ; 
so, there are some who do not trust a cigar 
unless it is warranted foreign and costs a shil- 
ling. At the same time the most fragrant and 
grateful tobacco may occasionally be smoked in 
a Pickwick; just as a very sweet and juicy 
orange may be bought. of an Irishman in the 
streets, though he is condemned to select his 
stock from the leavings of Covent Garden. The 
pas deterioration of all kinds of tobacco of 
ate has been the direct result of the American 
war. We have been driven to seek for tobacco 
elsewhere, and chiefly in the Palatinate of Ger- 
many, where the growth is of a very inferior 
kind. European tobacco, like Indian cotton, is 
a very poor substitute for the products of the 
western hemisphere. Old and damaged stocks, 
too, have been used up, and the market has 
been supplied with the vilest rubbish. If the 
manufacturers and dealers had not been able to 
fall back upon these “last resources,” the trade 
would have been obliged to submit to the dis- 
advantage of a great advance in prices. 

I have not yet quite finished the history of the 
cigar which you are now smoking—pray throw 
that stump away, and help yourself to another— 
but, I cannot leave this hall to follow it through 
its next stages, without a word or two about its 
fair manufacturers. I am sure the head of the 
firm would be quite hurt if we were to leave 
without hearing about his girls, for he takes a 
deep interest in them, and, from what I gather, 
is as much concerned for their health, comfort, 
and well-being, as for the profits of the concern. 

He finds it necessary, like the rest of us, to 
put money in his purse, but not in the spirit of 
a slave-owner, or a slop shirt-maker. Perhaps 
it is some amends to humanity for what the poor 
negroes suffer in the plantations, that the workers 
into whose hands the tobacco falls at last, are 
treated with kindness and consideration. 

And first of all, this firm deserves special 
credit for the employment of female labour in a 
branch of business which, though peculiarly 
adapted for women, is in most cases, both at 
home and abroad, monopolised by men. It 
required no ordinary courage to face and resist 
the opposition which the male workers offered 
to the innovation; and even when this was over- 
come, many difficulties remained to be sur- 
mounted. In one respect cigar-making was an 
employment well suited to women and girls; 
but in another respect it was not. The work 
itself was light, but the smell of the tobacco, 
which strong men could withstand without in- 
convenience, was found to have a prejudicial 
effect upon the health of young and delicate 
girls. This was traced, not absolutely to the 
noxious qualities of the tobacco, but to an 





excess of the efflavium in a given space. The 
perfume of otto of roses, in moderation, is ex- 
ceedingly pleasant and not unwholesome, but 
too much of it would be positively injurious. 
So it is with tobacco. The consequence was, 
that the room which served for the men was not 
suitable for women and girls. The girls scon 
began to look delicate. Fainting was acommon 
occurrence. Sometimes, half a dozen girls fainted 
in a day, and the proprietors were constantly 
under the obligation of cancelling their inden- 
tures of apprenticeship. At that time the 
breathing space in the manufactory was ninety 
square feet to each individual. To remedy the 
evil consequences of so much confinement, the 
firm greatly enlarged the premises and improved 
the ventilation, and at the present time the 
breathing space to each individual is three hun- 
dred feet. The result is, that fainting in the 
manufactory is now unknown, and the girls are 
all as healthy as any work-girls can be under 
the most favourable circumstances. One proof 
of this is to be found in the fact that the sick- 
fund established by the proprietors during the 
infancy of the experiment, and before the en- 
largement of the workroom, has been discon- 
tinued. In the old building, the fund entailed a 
loss upon the firm; but when the new one was 
erected, and health improved, the hands, finding 
that the firm was making a profit, discontinued 
their subscriptions. 

The hours of labour are from nine o’clock in 
the morning until seven in the evening, with one 
hour for dinner and a half-holiday on Saturdays. 
Married women are allowed to enter the works 
until ten, and to leave at noon and at six in the 
evening, to prepare the meals of their husbands 
and children. Women, even in these short 
hours, can earn from ten to twelve shillings a 
week, The average earnings of a journey- 
woman, who makes a full week, are from four- 
teen to sixteen shillings. A few expert hands 
earn eighteen shillings and a pound. All the 
hands are upon piece-work, and each one is paid 
in proportion to the number of cigars she makes, 
Apprentices are taken at two shillings until they 
can make cigars, when they are paid at the rate 
of two-thirds of a journeywoman’s wages. One 
girl was pointed out to me who made her eigh- 
teen shillings a week regularly. Several little 
chits of things, mere children in appearance, 
carry off from ten to twelve shillings every 
Saturday. I do not know any other employ- 
ment of the kind where girls so young could 
earn half the money. Happy cigar girls! What 
would not your pale-faced sisters of the needle 
give to have such a workroom as yours, such an 
opportunity of earning good wages by ouly nine 
hours worka day? ‘These cigar girls are cared 
for in many thoughtful ways. ‘There are 
thermometers to mark the temperature, and 
practicable windows to regulate it, and in an- 
other part of the building there is a dining-room 
furnished with a fire, a kitchen range, and all 
the appliances for cooking a simple meal. 

The firm, exercising judicious supervision and 
watchfulness, trust to the honesty of their 
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hands. It is the practice in most cigar manu- 
factories to search the workpeople as they leave 
work. In the French factories the rule is 
carried out with great severity. Let us hear 
what the firm has to say on this subject: “ We 
have always regarded the practice of searching as 
most degrading ; and we have never been obliged 
to resort to it. We have reason to believe that 


our hands deserve our consideration in this 
respect. The girls, as a rule, are very honour- 
able, and jealous of the reputation of their body, 
and a black sheep is immediately reported to 


The girls are very fond of singing, and are 
allowed to beguile their work with songs and 
choruses. It was rather startling—but plea- 
santly so—in a place of business to hear a hun- 
dred voices joining in God bless the Prince of 
Wales. I saw a little boy turning a crank, an 
a man spinning twist tobacco, to the tune. 
Singing under proper restrictions is not found 
to hinder work ; but rather to lighten and pro- 
mote it. Story-telling is also an art much culti- 
vated, and any girl who is a good vocal sensation 
novelist is a prime favourite with the companions 
in her immediate vicinity. There is a great 
ambition among the girls for watches, and here 
and there you may see a gold one. The girls 
hang them on their tables and work by them, 
striving to make so po | cigars in the hour. — 

The most difficult problem which the firm, in 
its truly hearty and kindly desire to benefit its 
workpeople, has had to solve, has been how to 
ensure the girls some education. Some years 
ago, the proprietors started a night-school in 
connexion with the works. The minister of an 
adjeining church took a warm interest in the 
scheme, and did his best to ensure its success. 
It succeeded only for a very short time. Liver- 
pool is a very large city, and the girls live for 
the most part with their parents, many of whom 
reside on the outskirts, to be near the mills 
where they are employed. It was consequently 
found inconvenient, and in some cases imprac- 
ticable, for the girls to go home to tea and then 
return to the night-school. So the school was 
discontinued. Since then, the firm has refrained 
as much as possible from taking aay apprentices 
until they can read and write. 

The girls are mostly the daughters of me- 
chanics, and it is found that, as a rule, they are 
very deficient in the rudiments of education. 
This seemed to be a matter of deep concern and 
trouble to the firm. Hear our guide again: 
“On an average, out of ten applicants for work, 
seven can neither read nor write. I attribute 
this to girls being useful at home in assisting 
their mothers at house-work, in nursing their 
little brothers and sisters even when they are 
mere children themselves. It is most distressing 
to stand at our counter on a Monday morning, 
and see the number of little things who have 
been deformed in their persons by being em- 
ployed in nursing. I ean pick them out in a 
moment: one shoulder lower than the other, 
the neck awry, the shuffling wabbling gait. I 
am in the habit of seeing a great many young 


— 





girls of this age, and I am convinced that more 
physical injury is caused to young girls in this 
country—in this town at least—by their being 
put too early to nursing, than from any system 
of factory labour.” 

Could the philanthropists and the honourable 
boards attend to these points? These kind- 
hearted tobacconists find time and inclination in 
the midst of their business to do much ; but they 
cannot do all. 

You did not suppose that there was so much 
human history in connexion with a cigar? 
Like the British brand, the better for it. Take 
another, while I carry on its progress from that 
sorting table up-stairs among the girls, to the 
neat branded ribvon-bound cedar-box in which 
it is sent out to the trade. It is a very short 
story now; though there are many processes 


d|going on down here—almost as many as were 


involved in the manufacture of Adam Smith’s 
pin. Here is a yard filled with logs of cedar. In 
a shop adjoining, a circular saw, driven by steam, 
is ripping these logs up into thin laths; in a 
second, workmen are cutting them into the re- 
quired lengths and nailing them together; in a 
third, workmen are marking them with red-hot 
brands; and in a fourth they are being covered 
with pictorial labels. All this work is done on 
the premises, even to the lithographing and 
printing of the labels. Well; when the cigars 
come down in that railway from the manufactur- 
ing hall, they are made up into bundles, placed in 
boxes, and stowed away for a time in a drying- 
room. Thence, when they are sufficiently dry, 
they are taken out, separated into bundles of a 
pound, and placed in the cedar-boxes for sale. I 
could tell you something about Cavendish, and 
Bristol bird’s-eye, and twist, and snuff ; but per- 
haps you have had enough of tobacco for the 
present. One word in your ear, however. 
“ Cabbage” is a fiction. So is “lettuce.” The 
very worst cigars are made of tobacco; I can 
assure you, some of the tobacco at present 
being imported into this country from Germany, 
is quite cheap enough and bad enough for any 

urpose. holesome cabbage or lettuce would 

a treat to it. 





PATTY’S VOCATION. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 

“Patty, you are a match-maker.” 

* Now, Robert !” 

Notwithstanding the deprecatory tone with 
which I pronounced those two words, Robert 
repeated the calumny. Isitacalumny? Why 
should it be a calumny? As far as regards 
trouble, endless worry, waste of time, disap- 
pointments and contrarieties, my experience of 
the life of a match-maker is made up of them. 
Therefore, a match-maker must be imbued with 
the truest elements of unselfishness — should 
therefore, be admired, loved, patronised. 

What I endured for Sarah Jane, when she 
fell in love with Dr. Leech’s handsome young 
partner, makes me shudder to recal. Not that 
either of that young couple is so grateful now 
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as they both ought to be. Yet, I must say 
that Mr. Bellenden would not have dreamed of 
loving Sarah Jane had I not put the idea into his 
head. I do not tell her, of course, but nobody 
knows how slowly he took the hint, how dila- 
tory he was in following it up, or the number 
of times I could have beaten him for taking all 
I told him in as cool a manner as if I was talk- 
ing of some one in the Moon. Poor Sarah 
Jane! I was obliged to let out a great deal of 
her private feelings, which for my sex’s sake 1 
blushed to do, but nothing else roused him. 
He seemed to take a pleasure in hearing of her 
sufferings, looking so conceited and complacent 
the while, that I thanked my stars I was not 
Sarah Jane, or he Robert. And if her aunt had 
not left her that legacy——but come, I won’t 
be ill natured; they are married; I made the 
match ; it was my first one, and, as Robert says, 
it ay = no particular credit. bide 

“ People will marry without your help, Patty, 
depend on it,” says Robert to “2 dozen 
times in a week, 

“ Now, Robert !” 

“It’s true, Patty; no one assisted you and 
me, cut out though you were for a regular old 
maid.” 

That was correct, though I did not tell 
Robert so. I have been an old maid ever since 
I can remember. When almost a baby, I have 
sat for hours, quite still, for fear I should tumble 
my clean frock. In my childhood, I knew no 
pleasure so great as tidying up all untid 
people’s untidynesses. In my girlhood, } 
was prim. I liked Quaker dresses, and was 
always severe on gushing girls, and wrapped 
myself up in so severe a mantle of reserve 
and dignity, that it is a miracle how Ro- 
bert ever discovered I should make a good 
wife. For I do. My goodness me! how I 
should hate myself if I did not. For Robert is 
such a man. When he came to live with my 
uncle as his agricultural pupil, I liked him 
before I even saw him. I liked him from what 
I heard of him: which was his scraping his 
shoes at the door, and then rubbing them 
on the mat. I had no shock inwardly when I 
first saw him, as Sarah Jane had when she first 
saw Mr. Bellenden; but I think that was owing 
to my mind being full of telling uncle we ought 
to have a new front-door mat. Ours was in that 
state that it was about time it should go and do 
duty at the back door; but I hesitated to ask 
uncle until I saw what sort of young man the 
new pupil would be. No one would believe the 
— of agricultural pupils for mud. They 

ove it. 

That is how Robert and I met. And finding 
him particular about his mending, I will not 
deny that—making believe, of course, that it 
was uncle’s—I used to see to it myself. Not 
that Robert knows it to this day; indeed, I 
am quite ashamed to let the secret out at all; 
but it was through his mending that I first 
began to take an interest in Robert. He was 
particular that his stockings should match. 
Though they were all to a thread alike, he could 





not bear to have No. 1 put with No. 5, or so 
on. I thought a young man so anxious that 
his stockings should match, what a match he 
would make! and I ran over the names of all 
the girls I knew, to see which would suit him 
best. I never thought of myself, but Robert 
says he always thought of me. He always in- 
tended, from the very first moment he ever saw 
me, that I should be his wife. 

“And you would have broken your heart, 
Patty,” says Robert, “had I married any other 
woman.” 

I believe he was right. Anyhow, when Dr. 
Leech proposed to me, and uncle recommended 
me to think well about it before I refused so 
good an opportunity of settling myself, L was 
quite a year before I could forbear shuddering 
at his name even. To be sure, the name is not 
a pretty one, but that had nothing to do with 
my shuddering. It was entirely owing to the 
dread of having so nearly been his wife. 

“What is ailing you?” said Robert to me 
one day. 

“Nothing; oh, nothing, Robert,” I answered. 
Somehow, I had got to call him Robert, though 
I don’t know how it happened, unless it was 
that he was so friendly, and so much at home 
with us at once. 

“ Do you want any leeches?” said he, looking 
wickedly at me. 

I became scarlet, and thought I could have 
died of shame. 

“Come, you need not blush about it, for you 
are not going to marry him, you know.” 

“Oh, Robert, uncle says e 

“Uncle says you are to marry me. I have 
just now been speaking to him about it.” 

“My ness me, Robert !” 

“JT thought it the most honourable course to 
pursue, Patty, as of course I cannot offer you 
such a fortune as Dr, Leech can.” 

“Fortune! Ob, my dear Robert, I hate 
fortune.” 

“I know you do, Patty, so I may conclude 
that it is settled.” 

“Qh! my dear Robert——” 

“I am so glad I am your dear Robert! 
That’s all I wanted, Patty.” 

And upon my word, there was I an engaged 
woman, and engaged, too, to the only man I ever 
could or would have loved, without anybody’s 
help. But of course we did not marry for a 
long time after that. I bad time to make all 
my own things. However, my story has no- 
thing to do with that, but is all about my last 
bit of match-making. 

Our village is a very pretty one. It nestles in 
a valley, which valley is crowned with hills— 
mountains, I may say, of every form and height. 
Round shouldering hills, covered with a patch- 
work of fields, and dotted with farm-houses and 
barns, lead up to slopes of plantations and oak 
copses, whieh are again surmounted by the 
purple-clothed grouse hills. According to the 
lights and shadows, so does the aspect of the 
mountains change, giving a never-ending variety 
of scene. A broad and very beautiful river makes 
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a turn through the valley, enriching and _glad- 
dening it. This river is our pride and boast. 
Part of the village is on one side, part on the 
other. The two are connected by an old-fashioned 
substantial wooden bridge, which is never with- 
out a passenger on it. 

Our modest little house looks down from a 
tiny eminence on this bridge. Opposite to us, 
on the other side of the river, is the grand 

alatial residence of the squire. It is in form 
Tike the letter H, and one side matches the other 
side: which to my mind is very ridiculous. The 
Hall is so large, and so conspicuous, and has 
such big windows, that we can almost see 
everything that goes on there. But the squire 
can only just perceive the gable end of our —— 
through the trees, so, as I say to Robert, “ We 
have something that the squire has not.” 

* Don’t be envious of the squire, Patty. I 
have got something more, that he has not, and 
that is a good wife.” 

Now, to be sure, it was a sad thing, not only 
for himself, but for all the world about us, that 
the squire was unmarried. It would make such 
a difference to the poor, as well as to the rich, to 
have a sweet amiable happy lady at the Hall. 
Yet, much as it was to be desired that the squire 
should marry, never had my match-making pro- 
pensities dared to interest themselves in him. 
As to being so presumptuous as to try and 
match the squire—my goodness me! 

Nevertheless, it was a thousand pities he did 
not marry. Mrs. Mountjoy, our vicar’s wife, 
mourned over the melancholy fact that there was 
no squire’s lady to visit the schools and dis- 
pense the prizes. The vicar thought it sad to 
see the great family pew occupied Sunday after 
Sunday only by that single tall, somewhat grim- 
visaged, man. For that was the fact. Our poor 
squire, with a kind heart, neighbourly feelings, 
and plenty of unused affections, was grim out- 
wardly. Tall and well proportioned, he yet was 
nervous and fidgety: so was always awkward 
and uncomfortable. With a great big chest, he 
had a weak quavering voice that was evidently a 
false one, as if he were afraid to use his real one 
lest it should startle and shock people with its 
pad and strength. Had he been a poor man, 

e would have been a healthy happy natural, 
honest-hearted creature. As it was, an only 
son, brought up say injudiciously, he was shy, 
reserved, fearful, and seemed to have a natural 
horror of all human beings. 

Every now and then, by an extreme effort on 
his part, he gave us all a great stately dinner, 
at which we had the satisfaction of dining off 
plate, though we hardly dared open our lips. 
He gave us the invitation because he thought 
it his duty to do so, and we accepted it because 
we thought it our duty to do so. The moment 
of meeting was dreaded by all of us, the time for 
parting was happiness to all of us. We ladies, 
after leaving the dinner-room, moped in the big 
drawing-room, whispering to each other. The 
gentlemen crept in by degrees; and the only 
alacrity shown was in ordering our carriages to 
go home. 





Our cottage was surrounded by a verandah. 
It was my wont to sit, screened by a great 
myrtle, and work there. The myrtle shut me 
from the world. TI saw all the world, and espe- 
cially the bridge, through the myrtle. 

One day I saw two strangers loiter on the 
bridge: an old man and a young girl. The old 
man left the supporting arm of the girl, and 
crossed feebly to the other side of the bridge ; 
she was dropping the petals of a rose into the 
water, and watching them float away. At that 
moment, on to the bridge dashed the squire’s 
carriage. 

How is it that meek and quiet men have 
imperious and haughty servants? When we 
dined at the Hall, the servants gave us the 
impression that nothing short of their master’s 
absolute commands made them take the trouble 
of handing us anything. The old housekeeper, 
attended by a maid carrying two candles, offered 
us a chamber in which to arrange our toilets 
(some of us walked to dinner) with an air 
that wholly forbad our entertaining the idea. 
Better go to dinner with one’s cap awry. 

Thus, the coachman, adopting the habits 
of the rest, was accustomed to drive his master 
with a reckless defiance of the idea of the 
possibility of the road being required for any 
other person, that made the villagers fly before it. 
And, in a moment, before the young girl could 
turn round, the carriage had knocked down and 
driven over the old man. 

I rushed down to the bridge without any 
shawl or bonnet. When I got there, the squire’s 
carriage had stopped, and the squire was assist- 
ing the young gut to help the old gentleman up. 

ithout her being pretty, there was some- 
thing so sweet, so artless, so wonderfully tender, 
in the young girl’s manner as she moved and 
spoke, that I was instantly taken by her. 

By a great mercy, the old man seemed not 
dangerously hurt; that is, he was quite sensible, 
and able to assure the girl that she might calm 
herfears. But his leg was broken. ‘That we all 
saw at once. He was a traveller, merely passing 
through the country. Where was he to go? 
What could we do with him? The village inn 
was by no means good enough. The squire 
seemed to have forgotten he had a house, and 
so I offered our house. 

The squire jumped at the idea; he called 
his carriage, bade his imperious footman help 
him to place the old gentleman within it, and 
walked himself at the head of his imperious 
horses, as if that were the only way to make 
his imperious coachman drive at a foot’s pace. 

We soon reached the cottage. There all 
these imperious creatures had to wait, after 
going for Dr. Leech, then for Mr. Bellenden 
to assist Dr. Leech, until the old gentleman 
was not only safe in bed, but had expressed 
himself as “comfortable, extremely comfort- 
able ;” which was as much as one could expect 
from a person with a broken leg. Finally, 
prancing at the idea they would no longer be 
polluted by doing any other business than that 
of their master, the imperious horses and ser- 
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vants were all ordered off to the neighbouring 
town, and desired to transpose themselves into 
mere carriers of baggage (and that not their 
es. and bring back the luggage of the 
old gentleman and the young lady. 

Now, with having so much to do, I was 
wholly forgetful of Robert’s feelings on the 
matter. Not until dinner was over, and the 
young lady had gone up to see if the old gen- 
tleman was still continuing “comfortable,” did 
I recollect to say, ‘My goodness me, Robert, 
to think of my having done such a thing with- 
out your leave!” 

**T do not know what you have done; but 
I know that is the prettiest girl I ever saw.” 

* Now, Robert !” 

Robert did not often praise people. If he 
did, it was in a round-about way. 

“ Robert, she is a French girl.” 

“And why shouldn’t a French girl be 
pretty ?” 

“ You know she is zof pretty.” N.B. I 
wonder if I was jealous? ~ ecm ll if I was, 
that was my first and last twinge. I began to 
see directly what Robert meant by her being 
so pretty. She had such sweet ways. She 
beamed over with goodness, and though she 
spoke English wonderfully well—astonishingly 
well—she had a way of placing her words that 
made everything she be piquante and lovable. 
Thus, when I wished her good night, she had so 
engaged my heart, that I gave her a kiss. 

“ Ah!” she said, returning it, “that is a 
thing of you so good! I am no more strange, 
but a little friend ever to be.” 

So I was obliged to kiss her again. When 
we met in the morning, she offered her cheek 
at once, saying : 

** Good morrow, dear friend.” 

Odd to say, the more I found to love in her, 
the less did Robert. The fact is, men like to 
be flattered. And this extraordinary little 
French girl was overflowing in all sorts of 
pretty ways to me, and only treated Robert in 
a ceremonious and half-disdainful way. 

“ How could I think her pretty !” said Ro- 
bert. “Her nose is the most complete turn-up 
| I ever saw.” 

“ T think it such a pretty little nose.” 

** She does not turn it up at you as she does 
at me.” 

“As if she could alter her nose !” 

But Robert began to see that she was not 
singular in her way to him only. Her dear 
little nose turned up at all men. But as for 
us, the women, we loved her dearly, and she 
loved us. The sweetest, merriest, darling that 
ever lived. How we had ever existed without 
her, we could not now understand. 

_ “ Patty,” said Robert to me, “the squire is 
in love !” 

“* My goodness me, Robert, how you startle 
me! Who is the lady? Is it the duke’s 
youngest daughter, or the Lady Amabel ?” 

“ Neither; it is Pet.” 

* Now, Robert !” 

Pet was our name for the sweet girl. Her 





real name was Frances Angelique du Chaine. 
Her mother was an Englishwoman, daughter to 
the old gentleman driven over by the squire’s 
imperious servants and horses. He called her 
Fanny. That was too prosaic a name for us. 
We began with Fanny, but soon got to Pet. 

“The squire in love with Pet! As if Z 
should not have seen that before you, Robert !” 

“ Perhaps you ought to have done so—per- 
haps you would have done so, had he not con- 
fided his love to me.” 

“My dear Robert. Such a splendid match ! 
And the dear child was going to be a governess.” 

“Patty, don’t lose your senses. He fell in 
se the first day, and wanted to propose on the 

ri —- 
“Now, Robert !” 

“ —and every day since; but he does not 
know how to do it, she is so reserved and shy 
to him.” 

“ My ness me, Robert, but that must 
be altered. If she was only like Sarah Jane, 
now !” 

“If she was like Sarah Jane, the squire 
would not have fallen in love with her.” 

Well, no. Dear me; Pet to live here 


among us. Oh! my dear Robert, what a fortu- 
was that accident.” 
Perhaps Pet will not 


nate thin 

** We don’t know yet. 
accept the squire.” 

A fear seemed to rise in my heart, for indeed 
she seemed to have an antipathy to men, such as 
some folks have to cats. Only lately had she 
begun to find out that Robert had nothing ob- 
noxious about him. 

“Your Robert,” she had said to me, “is 
good. Oh! so good. He is like a woman.” 

Perhaps Robert might not have thought this 
a compliment, and for fear he should not, I did 
not tell him of it. 

But at all events, Pet having accorded him 
her affection, now gave him such abundant 
proofs of it, that he once more thought her the 
prettiest girl he had ever seen. 

- “You must go and break the matter to her, 
atty.” 

- Oh no, Robert; let the squire tell her him- 
self.” 

“But she will not give him the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Yell him to come this evening when we are 
sitting in the verandah. I will so place Pet as 
that she shall have her back to the bridge, but 
I shall be looking on it. Thus I shall see him 
coming, and just as I know his band is on the 
wicket of our garden gate, I will make a pretence 
to go for something, and he will catch her alone. 
Such a splendid match !” 

Robert approving of my plan, all was executed 
most delightfully :—except that the squire, more 
nervous than ever through anxiety, sped up the 
hill so quickly, that I had not given myself time 
to execute my little manceuvre, and he was so 
astonished to see me, that he tumbled over my 
work-basket, and, altogether, made an igno- 
minious rather than a pleasing entry. 

However, I made a dash after one of my balls 
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of wool as it was rolling down the terrace, and 

slipped round in by the back way, fervently 
raying the good fates to attend the squire, and 

Loker great misgivings that they would not. 

It seems that he did not do amiss. He ex- 
pressed himself in a manly, honourable manner, 
and if Sarah Jane had been the owner of his 
affections instead of Pet, the matter would have 
been settled there and then, and I should have 
escaped eight months of wear and tear of nerves 
and feelings. 

Pet refused the squire because she did not 
know him enough. 

He would wait until she knew him better. 

She thought very well of him then, because 
he was so kind to grandpapa. 

She could not have affection such as should 
be a wife’s all in so great hurry. 

He would wait—weeks, months, years. 

No; she would have no waiting, she was 
not in love with a wife’s duties. She knew 
nothing of men and their ways, and was not of 
a mind to try to live with one. 

“I must not force myself upon you,” said 
the squire. “I will leave you with this last re- 
mark: I love you, and I shall never love any 
other woman.” 

“My goodnessme! To think of her resisting 
that, and from the squire, too. Robert, she 
does not know what she is refusing.” 

‘ “No, she does not, Patty; you must talk to 
er.” 

Talk to her! the whole parish talked to her. 
Her grandfather, now getting strong and well, 
talked to her until he had tears in his eyes. 

“Child,” he said, “you must not think 
only of yourself. Remember the benefit to 
your family. So kind and good a man will 
doubtless make your brothers and sisters his 
own. Iam old; soon, probably, I shall be a 
greater burden on your poor mother than the 
youngest of her children. Who is to take care 
of you all?” 

“Tt is not right, grandpapa, to marry a man 
for that.” 

“Tt is not,” he answered; “but you are 
thoughtless. What more can you require in a 
husband than what is now offered you ?” 

“He is aman so tall—I love not men so tall.” 

Grandpapa spoke to the winds. This little 
wild innocent creature could think of nothing 
but flowers, and pets, and child’s fancies. So the 
squire wooed in vain, and my heart bled for him. 

“Qh, Robert, what are we to do? If she 
was only Sarah Jane for five minutes—if she was 
only me.” 

“What! You would commit bigamy and 
7 the squire ?” 

“Tt distresses me so to see him, Robert. He 
was very thin before, and so awkward, but now 
he is a walking-stick. Pray, Robert, don’t 
worry me with mam ideas. Iam miserable 
enough as it is, and old Mr. Hamilton declares 
he is well enough to go home.” 

“think so too; I do not wish to seem in- 
hospitable; I wish no one to think me unrea- 
sonable ; but I own I look forward to having 





my cottage and my wife once more to myself, 
with a vast deal of pleasure.” 

* How can you be so unfeeling, Robert ; you 
don’t think of what will happen if they go 
away. The squire will never see Pet again, 
and we shall have no lady at the Hall.” 

“ Hah! Now a light strikes on me. We are 
not wholly actuated by love of the squire, we 
think a little of ourselves.” 

“ Get away with you, Robert ; no one being 
by, I may tell you you are most provoking.” 

And Pet and her father did go away, and the 
squire was left forlorn. 

But Robert was properly punished for his 
want of sympathy; for the poor squire was up 
at our house, morning, noon, and night. He 
came in the morning to ask if we had heard 
from her. He came at noon, to talk about her, 
and he came at night to ask me if I had written 
to her. Hitherto I have presented our squire 
to public view, as a man possessing negative 
qualities or virtues. Yet 1 am happy to say 
he was not so wholly different from the rest 
of the world, as to be without some peculiarity 
or virtue. He wrote the best wt and the 
best letter that any man could write. 

Remembering this, I happily hit upon the 
idea that he should begin a correspondence 
with Pet, sending the first letter under cover to 
her grandfather. It was not to be a lover’s letter, 
but merely a chatty amusing friendly letter. 

“ Heaven help the squire,” thought I, as he 
started up on this proposal like a meagre figure 
of famine, anxiously on the look-out for a hot 
loaf from the oven. ‘ How can he write any- 
thing amusing or chatty !” 

But he did. And he brought me the letter to 


read. 

Well, Pet did not answer the letter for days. 
I thought the poor squire would vanish into thin 
air. But, after he had written six letters at 
least, he received one in return. 

There was a solemn joy in his face, as he 
appeared with the letter closely buttoned up in 
the inner breast-pocket of his coat. He drew it 
forth, as aman might draw forth a treasure that 
no one else ever possessed, or could ever possess. 

“ Ti is short,” he said, as he handedit to me, 
at the same time giving a little chuckle, that you 
might suppose a child would give over a box of 
sugar-plums. Poor dear squire !—as I said to 
Robert. 

Here it is, spelling, grammar and all, just as 
he had it : 


* Dear Sir,—I will not go out into my new 
bisness without a letter, eversomuch little as it 
is to thank you, for the favour you have done 
me. And which delight grandpapa, and my 
mamma, and they both say, do much of an 
honour to your little friend 

“Pc.” 


* How nice of her to conclude so, Patty!” 
murmured the squire, as I finished reading the 
letter. 

My goodness me! To think of the squire, 
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in the tumult of his feelings, calling me “ Patty.” 
What would Robert say? What would every- 
body say? ‘The proud old housekeeper! The 
imperious servants! Robert and I perfect no- 

ies, living in a little cottage, and keeping 
afarm. Iam not going to tell my real name, 
so I may confess that I have churned the butter 
very often, when Robert has had the whole 
household out in the hay-field, and has left 
no one at home but the cat. And I can make 
cheese; and, altogether, I am not at all the sort 
of person to be on such familiar terms as to be 
called Patty by the squire. Itturned me scarlet. 

But I had to tell him what I thought 
of the conclusion of Pet’s note. Should I 
call him by his christian name? The bare 
idea brought me to my senses. It was a 

retty name—Oliver. The surname, of course, 
[ dare not tell here for my life, but it was 
only of one syllable, which was the proper 
thing to go with a christian name of three. But 
to go on with the conclusion of Pet’s letter. 
I must confess I saw nothing in this scrap of 
writing from beginning to end, conclusion and 
all, that warranted any one being in the least 
excited about it. And when I heard that her 
grandfather had insisted, and her mother com- 
manded, and both stood over her, and one gave 
her a new pen before the letter could be written, 
I was more than ever puzzled what to say. 
But of course the squire never knew what 
trouble Pet gave those about her, before he 
got his long expected letter. 

“My dear Patty,” exclaimed the squire, 
quite hastily, “why do you not answer me ?” 

His dear Patty! As if I was his sister; 
well, to be sure. But I was already so scarlet, 
I eould not become more so. 

So, as I can do on great occasions, I col- 
lected myself: and assuming a confidential and 
sisterly air, said: 

“T do think she wishes to be friendly, putting 
Pet instead of Frances du Chaine.”’ 

“That is just it, Patty; exactly what I feel. 
If she had desired to put me down altogether 
—to snub me outright—she would not have 
put Pet.” And again the squire gave that 
foolish little feminine chuckle. “I have great 
hopes,” he continued, “that she will dislike 
her new duties. I have been in the neighbour- 
hood, and have made inquiries, and, from all I 
can learn, the people she is going to are not at 
all refined. They will not suit her ideas at 
all; she is so essentially a lady—or a gentle- 
woman is the word I like better.” 

Think of our shy, awkward, proud squire 
talking in this fashion. I was beginning quite 
to love him. 

Certainly, as the squire said, her new duties 
did not agree with her. She came to us to 
spend her first holidays with a bad cold and 
cough, and was very thin and white. But she 
was as saucy as ever; and regarded the squire 
and all his devoted attentions, as if she had 
been a yourg princess, and he the page ap- 
pointed to run by her stirrup. 

One day he asked to speak to me alone. 





“Tell her, Patty,” said he, “that I am going 
away. 1 see my presence is irksome to her. 
It is necessary that she should have rest and 
quiet before she returns to governessing. I 
think she will be happier, and will soon re- 
“y her former strength and spirits, if she is 
eft only with you and Robert. Go and tell 
her so. I shall try to make myself happy, with 
the recollection of her thanks.” 

So good and unselfish of the squire ! 

I gave his message, with a little spice of my 
own added. 

I was delighted to see that she was more 
astonished than pleased. 

“Going away!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why for? 
I am not too teazed. I think not of him.” 

“Shall I tell him to stay, Pet ?” 

“No, no. You are of all Patties the most 
naughty. I give no message; I say nothing; I 
am as one who has not had the least of a message. 
Why do he and me have messages? We are 
free of each other.” 

She missed him. I was afraid to write 
and tell him. Moreover, one day, when going 
over the Hall, to which we had free admit- 
tance and that without the surveillance of 
any of the servants, if Pet did not throw 
herself down upon one of the blue satin covered 
chairs, on which I never dared to sit except 
when I had on my best gown, and say: 
“Ah, Patty, would you like to see fine lady? 
Look at me. I know all the airs. I have in 
me a doting of finery, and I love lace, and 
pearls, and [ have a wish to be gracious and 
dignified. See this curtsey that 1 make you. 
And if you were not much to my liking, | would 
be haughty, thus.” 

The airs the child gave herself! 

“Do not look at me so, my best Patty, all 
eversomuch astonished. You are farmer’s wife, 
yet the prettiest lady and sweetest friend. Why 
not little governess full of fine lady ways? 
We like that best, sometimes, that’ is not ever 
to be ours.” 

“ Ever, child!” I exclaimed, significantly. 

She blushed—positively blushed—and made 
no answer. 

“It appears to me, Patty,” said Robert (that 
evening totally unconscious of the effect of his 
words), “that you provide your household with 
food from the squire’s larder, and not mine.” 

“T assure you, Robert, it is not my fault. 
Moon came to me, and said he had orders to 
bring me game every day; and Herrot, the 
gardener, sends such heaps of fruit, I should be 
quite at a loss to know what to do with it, but 
that Pet lives on it, and it seems to do her so 
much good.” 

That evening I had a serious talk with Pet. 

“Child,” said I, very severely, “you are a 
very aggravating, provoking, good-for-nothing 
sort of a thing. Why not love so good a man? 
so respected, so excellent. I declare I love him, 
almost as much as if he was Robert.” 

She flushed up, evidently pleased. 

_ “ But—but—yes—he is good—more—and he 
ign”? 
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“Well?” 

* He is not bad; but he is man.” 

You cannot marry a woman.” ; 

“T not marry at all. Why not be the friend, 
the great friend, dear friend?’ And as she 
said this, she was more scarlet than ever I was 
in all my life. 

“She must love him,” I thought, and rushed 
again to the charge. “You must marry him, 
Pet. Think how happy you will make us; how 
you will delight your grandfather, relieve your 
mo——”’ 

“Hush! hush! Was ever so bad a Patty ? 
A girl marries because she loves, not for riches 
and friends,” 

“To be sure; so she ought.” 

“ And he—he—do you think that he must be 
married for good of his wife’s friends? I think 
more of him than you; oh so foolish Patty.” 

“You do, indeed, Pet. The poor dear good 
darling squire ought to be married for himself. 
And can’t you love him?” 

“*T have much love, great respect—so much, 
that if he was not the squire, so rich, so great, 
I should say I can love, but not marry.” 

“And why not marry, supposing the squire 
became poor ?” 

“TI love not marrying.” And she blushed 
deeper and deeper. 

“Why? Why?” I asked all curious and 
anxious. 

She put her rosy lips to my ear, whispered 
something, and then sprang away, laughing with 
all her might. 

What a ridiculous creature! Why, I no more 
minded—indeed I was quite anxious—but how 
am I to tell it here? Perhaps I had better say 
that I told Robert. Robert laughed heartily, 
and says he: “If Pet objects to being kissed 
by the squire when she accepts him, we will 
get him to forego the ceremony.” 

That was her whisper. 

Such a ridiculous idea! What could have 
put it into her head? To besure, when Robert 
told me he was going to marry me, I did not 
think it at all a certain fact until he had kissed 
me, and then I knew that for evermore I was 
his and he mine. 

“Come, don’t ery about it,” said Robert. 
“One thing is pretty certain to me : if Pet refuses 
the squire because she has an objection to being 
kissed by him, I will bet you fifty pounds she 
ends in marrying him.” 

I never was so perplexed. I was in sucha 
state, that I really was almost—not quite—glad 
when Pet’s time was up, and she had to go back 
to her governessing. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sucn a ridiculous idea ! 

I kept saying this to myself, as soon as ever 
I saw the squire again; for, though he was very 
tall and a little grim-visaged, yet he had a hand- 
some mouth, very fine teeth, and—in short, one 
might be saluted by somebody much worse. 

Indeed, the squire was improving vastly. 





Hitherto he had worn clothes seemingly to 
oblige his valet. Or, too nervous to have his 
measure taken, he had got his valet to undergo 
the operation, and was sufficiently thankful to 
be clothed in anything, without trouble, to care 
whether they fitted or not. He had also until 
now considered that the principal use of shirt- 
collars was to hide himself behind them, while 
his wristbands were always so alarmingly de- 
monstrative, that a weak imagination was led to 
fear bis shirt must be going to make an exit 
that way. 

Now, he had not only a fashionable collar, 
but absolutely one of those little ties that Ro- 
bert says are meant for grasshoppers, not men ; 
in short, the squire not only looked fashionable 
and well got up, but also seemed to feel quite a 
comfort in the change. Being obliged to face 
the world boldly, now that there was not a frac- 
tion of collar to creep behind, he did so reso- 
lutely. And his confidence—upon my word, his 
confidence about Pet’s loving him at last beat 
Robert’s all to nothing. 

“My goodness me, Robert, if he is disap- 
pointed after all,” said I to Robert, behind our 
bed-curtains one night. 

“Wait until he is, Patty.” 

“ But I feel for him so, poor fellow ; and he is 
going to paper and paint, and new furnish the 
house, and alter the entrance, and put in a bow- 
window to the summer drawing-room—and sup- 
pose he does it all for nothing! However, it 
will amuse him, I hope, and make the time 

ass.” 

Never, in the memory of the oldest inha- 
bitant, had anything been done to the Hall. 
For my part, I was not born to be great, and 
live in grand old halls. I never went into the 
squire’s house without longing to whitewash 
the whole of it. I hope nobody will be angry 
with me, but I love clean white things. I never 
looked at all the fine old carving without con- 
jecturing how many pecks of dust were secreted 
away in all those little holes and crannies. The 
gilding, doubtless, was grand, but it was 
mightily tarnished. The furniture was—but, 
good gracious me, the squire is not the only 
person in England with a grand old, time- 
worn, motheaten, black-oaked, ebony-furnished, 
gloomy, faded, massive, moaning-doored palace 
of a place, and so I will say no more about it. 
Of course it was rather a shock to him to 
have a London upholsterer down from town, 
and consult with him confidentially and fami- 
liarly. However, that prepared our shy squire 
for the whole tribe of workpeople that short] 
swarmed all over the Hall. Vie gazed with 
quite a pleased look on a multitude. All the 
hammering, knocking, planing, sawing, whist- 
ling, singing, and noise, delighted instead of 
annoying him. The poor lonely fellow regarded 
all his workpeople as friends, and chatted with 
them in a most amiable manner. 

On the squire’s learning that Pet’s favourite 
colour was blue, the old Hall stood in danger of 
becoming entirely revivified in cerulean hue— 
the squire seemed to think there was no other 
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colour in existence—even when the question 
of colouring the kitchens and back premises 
was in course of argumentation. 

“ What do you say to blue?” he suggests. 

As the months glided away, I must con- 
fess that if ever a woman did her best to make 
another woman love a man, I was that woman. 
I wrote to Pet sheets upon sheets of all my 
private ideas ; and Pet’s letters began to pour 
in almost daily, and were full of questions ; 
and it was astonishing how all these ques- 
tions had reference to the squire. It would be 
endless to describe the thousand odd questions 
in Pet’s letters. 

Never shall I forget, my amazement, when 
one day, just catching sight of the bridge, 
as I ran by the staircase window, I perceived 
an extraordinary figure, without a hat, and with 
coat-tails flying, striding over the bridge, as 
if he had seven-leagued boots; and before I 
could take breath, there was the squire thunder- 
ing at the cottage door. 

“She accepts me!” he exclaimed, as he burst 
into the house, and threw me a letter. 

Such a letter! Of that letter I do not like to 
say much. It was totally and entirely different 
from anything like what Sarah Jane would have 
written. If I had been the squire, I should 
not have considered it at all the sort of letter 
to receive upon such an occasion. 

“ Robert,” I said solemnly to him, on telling 
him what was in the letter, ‘‘ she does not love 
him ; she only marries him because we have per- 
suaded her. And he has begged me to ask her 
here.” 

“Then do it, Patty; and when she comes, 
whip her; if you do not, I will.” 

When she arrived, if Robert did not pet 
her, and coax her, and humour her, until I was 
so bewildered that I quite forgot to order dinner 
one day, let alone putting my balls of wool 
(I am always knitting) under the clucking hen 
instead of her own eggs, which I only found out 
when the eggs went smash on the floor out of 
my work-basket. Such a lovely sitting, and all 
from my grey Dorking! However, I must 

d etting. She was as 
‘| pale as a clean shirt, net as thin as Robert’s 
| oldest stockings, which it is of no use to mend 
any more. 

As for her spirits, she had none. No more 
chatterations, no more acting of great ladies ; 
she was as dumb as any dumb-waiter. 

It was just what I thought. She was going 
to marry the squire, and she- did not think she 


| loved him. 


“At this moment, oh! best Patty, I have a 
shudder of marrying.” 

“Then don’t do it.” 

* But I will.” 

“You naughty Pet, the squire is far too 
good for you. He worships you, and he has a 
most tender heart, and you will break it, if you 
matry him and do not love him.” 

“ Now hear this, Patty. He writes to me; 
he says he loves me, and me only ; never before, 
_ Since, or again, will he love. I think this good ; 





I like that, it makes me see he is not like other 
men; so 1 am interested. Then he says in his 
letter, that I am not to force myself to love him, 
or to think of him at all. I am to live always 
for now, as if we had never met. He will not 
ever come in my sight, because he cannot come, 
but that he will always wish I was his wife. So 
he says ‘ Adieu’ finally. Now, Patty, what do 
you think I find? Tears, tears, running down 
my cheeks. I say, What are these tears? 
Are you sorry, you bad girl?’ And the answer 
is, ‘I am sorry.’ So then I write and say, I 
like not that adieu; and when the answer 
comes to my letter, it is himself. Then I sa 
nothing, but that I will write once more, whic 
I do, and I am this bad girl. I have said 
I will marry, and I like not to marry.” 

“Let me speak to the squire; let me break 
it off; it will be utter misery to you both, if 
you marry.” 

“Why misery ?” says she, hotly. 

ee be sure, there was no understanding the 
girl! 

And what a martyr she looked, on her wedding- 
day. Of course Robert and I went to the 
wedding, and I almost went on my knees to beg 
her to ‘et me break it off, even the very day 
before. 

How the squire got through the time of his 
courtship without an attempt to hang or drown 
himself, or to hate her, and break with her, 
I do not know. She was more cross-grained 
and cantankerous than our brindled cow, which 
we were at last obliged to sell, though she was 
the best milker we ever had. Fourteen pounds 
of butter twice——But I am forgetting Pet’s 
wedding-day. She was married, and if the squire 
had married a statue, she could not have been 
more stony. And the squire behaved like an 
angel, evenif he did not look like one. 

“TI shall take her far away from you all,” 
says he to Robert. “Then by degrees she will 
become accustomed to me, and having no one 
else to talk to, she will gradually find herself 
os to me, as she did when first I knew 

er.” 

“ Patty, you are a match-maker.” 

Now I am sure everybody must see, after 
reading this history, that the squire made his 
own bed, and so must lie on it. He would 
marry her, though she plainly showed she hated 
the idea of it. I did everything I could to 
ray ay it, and why she persisted in marrying 

im is one of those mysterious paradoxes that 
can never be explained. Did she secretly like 
him? or did she desire to be rich? or had her 
mother persuaded her ? or her grandfather com- 
manded her? I asked myself these questions a 
dozen times over, and could not answer them. 
Then I asked Robert, and he said at once : 

“She is a woman, Patty, of all animals the 
most curiously fashioned, and incomprehensibly 
organised.” 

“Now, Robert !” 

Isn’t it odd that men, even the best of 
men, such as Robert is, should have such odd 
notions of women? And there is another weak- 
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ness, too, which they possess in a frightful degree. 
They cannot bear to think themselves in the 
wrong. ‘ 

- Whipped ! so she ought. Pet is a hum- 
bug, Patty. I believe she loves him; yet she 
has never called him Oliver once.” 

“No more she did; and we must not call 
her Pet any more. It is too familiar for the 
squire’s lady.” 

“Pooh! he calls you his dear Patty. And 
quite right too. I agree with him. You are 
a dear Patty.” 

“Of course, Robert, that is very nice of 
you to say so, and I only wish conceited Mr. 
Bellenden would say something pretty of that 
sort to poor Sarah Jane. I have had a letter 
from her, and she says she is completely mise- 
rable.” 

* All your doing! You made the match! 
You are answerable for anything that may 
happen—murder—suicide—divorce.” 

Now, Robert ! I am sure I did it for the 
best ; but, indeed, I am sickened of match- 
making. If Sarah Jane—once so dreadfully in 
love—is miserable, what will happen to Pet; 
perhaps, at this moment, she may be eloping 
from the squire. I wonder how the squire feels. 
It gives me quite ashudder. Suppose he is now 
feeling that he has blighted her happiness for 
ever. For aught we know, she might have had 
a prior attachment—loved one whom she could 
never marry.” 

** What are you crying about, Patty ?” 

“ Oh, Robert, if he now feels that he has made 
a mistake—that it cannot be undone—that she 
loves somebody else.” 

“Of all the absurd little Pattys I ever knew, 
you are the most preposterous. Dry your eyes, 
or I will have a divorce. I shall have the rheu- 
matism for a week, through merely sitting by 
such a damp creature. For your comfort, learn 
that the squire said to me: If he fancied Pet’s 
aversion to matrimony was, aversion to himself, 
he would never have permitted an engagement 
to take place between them. But he could not 
help fancying he had the best chance of any 
man, and he ‘did not see why he should lose it, 
because she had some odd unaccustomed no- 
tions, very unlike your gushing Sarah Janes and 
impulsive Pattys.” 

“Robert; hold your tongue. I won’t sit 
here and have my sex abused. I hope, Robert, 
you will remember to be kind and forbearing to 
me, for what between Sarah Jane and Pet, 1 ex- 
pect to be utterly miserable.” 


CHAPTER III, 


My goodness me, what a turn it gave me, 
when I saw the carriages go over the bridge, 
and heard all the hurrahing and shouting, and 
the bells ringing, and the cannon firing, and 
Robert waving his hat like mad, and I waved 
my handkerchief too, and Pet—I mean the 
squire’s lady—peeped out and saw me, and waved 
back. And upon my word, there was the car- 
riage with the imperious horses, and the impe- 








rious servants careering back, after putting 
them down at the Hall, and coming up to our 
door with the squire’s and the squire’s lady’s 
compliments, and would I be so kind as to come 
up and see them ? 

Dear me, how I cried all the way up, just for 
nothing, and if there was not Robert at the 
great Hall door, and caught me at it, and gave 
me quite a shaking, as he helped me out; but 
he had not time to scold, for there was Pet with 
her arms round my neck. 

She looked well; she did not look unhappy ; 
she seemed a little embarrassed. It was a very 
embarrassing situation. 

I must say the squire, for a shy awkward man, 
acquitted himself beautifully. In fact, he did 
not seem to care in the least. The more they 
shouted, the more he seemed pleased. The more 
they wanted to shake hands and congratulate, 
the more he obliged them. 

And he made a speech, the first I suppose he 
ever got through without saying just what he 
did not intend to say. 

“T thank you, my kind friends, for your warm 
welcome to my wife. Ican only say that the 
more you know of her, the more reason will you 
see for regarding me as one of the happiest of 
men. I trust, my kind neighbours, and you, my 
tenants, will unite with me in making her so 
happy amongst us that she will regard this day 
as the brightest of her life.” 

“Now, Robert, if the squire had said that of 
me, I should have said, ‘No, there is one 
brighter: the day on which I married you.’ ” 

“ And what has the day you married me got 
to do with the squire ?” 

“T have great misgivings. Why does she not 
call him Oliver ?” 

“He seems very contented. I never saw him 
look better, and he is on the broad grin all the 
time. I will tell you what I saw.” 

“What. Oh, what! Robert ?” 

“ When he welcomed her home, he gave her 
a kiss.” 

“No! before all the people; and what did 
she say ?” 

“ She said, ‘ May the carriage go for Patty ? ” 

“ Darling creature !” 

So, upon the whole, my mind was a little more 
easy now. She had rather a grave sedate way 
with her, but she did not look unhappy ; while 
the squire was positively radiant. 

They celebrated their return home by a series 
of entertainments. As I dressed to go to their 
first dinner-party, I could not help thinking of 
those dull affairs, so irksome to us all, that the 
squire gave when he was a bachelor. I won- 
dered how it would be now, and if Pet would 
act the great lady, or the haughty lady, or the 
supercilious wife. 

While I was thinking, if the imperious carriage 
with the imperious horses and servants did not 
drive up to ourdoor! No more walking up, for 
me, and taking off my bonnet, and arranging 
my curls behind Robert, lest the imperious 
servants should see me. 

The imperious servants were so good as to 
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say they would be greatly obliged if we would 
not keep them waiting, as they had orders to 
take us up at once to the great house, and 
then go for the Mountjoys, and Smiths, and 
Macolls. 

We were so amiable as to hurry at once, and 
I smoothed my curls in the carriage going there, 
for the coachman’s broad back made a capital 
looking-glass with the window up. 

“T had better have no hair at all,” I said to 
Robert, “than keep them waiting.” 

“T don’t agree with you,” answered Robert ; 
“if my whiskers had been cantankerous, they 
— have waited until I had brought them to 
order.” 

Not that he would have done such a thing 
for the world, for I must say this of Robert’s 
whiskers, they have a natural curl in them, un- 
like other person’s, and so becoming—but about 


et. 

She looked so pretty when she came forward 
to greet us: not fine, or grand, or supercilious, 
but just herself, beautifully dressed, and con- 
scious that she was beautifully dressed, and 
looked well. As for the squire, he beamed with 
admiration. He could not take his eyes off her, 
and, upon my word, if she didn’t seem to 
enjoy it. 

And as if to reward him, she said, with a 
little sort of quick glance under her eyes, as I 
admired a new bracelet she had on : 

“ Yes, it is the prettiest I ever saw; Oliver 
gave it me.” 

And then she said another thing. She said 
to me: 

“T have no care, no want, no ugly busi- 
ness of teaching. I arrange my dress, I walk 
through my house, I give great orders, I 
send mamma all the notes the old thing gives 
me.” 

“Old thing!” I exclaimed, aghast. 

* Yes, old thing; you are ‘old thing’ some- 
times, and Robert. See, now, I will call him 
by that name. Old thing, I want you!” And 
the squire turned to her, delighted, bending 
down his stately back to listen to her little 
— as pleased as if she had said “ dar- 
ing.” ; 
* Oh! my dear Robert,” said I, “did you 
ever see anything so delightful, and did you 
ever enjoy yourself more? Was it not a merry 
dinner, and how we all chatted afterwards? 
When I remember what I have endured in that 
great drawing-room, what a blessed change !” 

Lo and behold, as we drove up home to our 
own door after that delightful entertainment, 
there did we see Sarah Jane. 

My ness me, what a scene Z had with 
her! She had run away from home in a pet. I 
never saw Robert so angry, and he was quite in 
a way with me because I did not tell her she 
was a “ ridiculous fool”—that is what he called 
her, up-stairs, behind his bed-curtains, and much 
worse things too, though of course I shall never 
tell them. 

I thought it my duty to soothe her, but, in 
the midst of all her anger, I could not exactly 





make out what Mr. Bellenden had done to vex 
her, and I was rather nettled, too, when she 
said, “There you are, dressed out so gay, look- 
ing so happy, and all because you have married 
the squire to a common little French girl who 
does whatever you bid her.” 

“She does not do anything of the sort; she 
has a will and a way of her own, and the squire 
fell in love with her all of his own accord.” 

“But you helped the marriage on, you en- 
couraged him. You made the girl accept him, 
and all the world knows she does not care one 
atom for him. Now—if—if—I had on—only 
known the squire wa—wanted to mar—marry 
—I would ha—ha—have had him—my—my— 
my own—self.” 

* You wicked creature !” I exclaimed, horror- 
stricken. “How dare you talk like that—a 
married woman, and Robert in bed, and no one 
to help me. Don’t sob like that, but behave 
yourself.” 

Such a wicked creature as Sarah Jane I did 
not think existed. 

However, I believe it was only envy. She 
was always of that turn of mind. She could 
not bear others to have what she had not, and 
I dare say she thought if she had only known 
sooner, she might have caught the squire. She 
had a good opinion of herself, had Sarah Jane, 
which, I am sorry to say, I had not; and, as 
for Robert, he hated her very name, and, I dare 
say, hated herself; only, being a Christian, he 
did not like to say so. 

He says Sarah Jane made up to him. Well, 
I don’t blame her. All I have to say is, that if 
any woman ever thought she had a chance of 
marrying Robert, she was a very lucky woman, 
though i don’t know what I should have done 
if she had. However, that is neither here nor 
there, now. I am his wife, and if it should 
please God, I hope to be that happiest of all 
creatures a good many years yet. And if Iam 
not, and Robert becomes a widower, and mar- 
ries again, I think it won’t be Sarah Jane. 

Next day, nothing would satisfy Sarah Jane 
but that I must take her 7 to the great house, 
to pay her respects to the bride. But she only 
wanted to feed her envy. That evening Mr. 
Bellenden drove over in his dog-cart, and, in 
his indolent and drawling way, said : 

“T thought this cottage a sure find for run- 
away wives. I knew I should unkennel my 

ox.” 

Upon which Sarah Jane flew at him for being 
vulgar, and they had ascene. I do not know 
how it would have ended, had not Robert 


said : 
“T will not have my house disturbed by your 


brawls. If you, Mrs. Bellenden, would onl 
imitate my Patty, and you, Bellenden, think 
more of your wife and less of yourself, there 
might be some chance of happiness for you. 
But you shall not fasten upon my wife the 
stigma of your own faults. I don’t desire to 
see either of you again until you can better un- 
derstand the duties of each to the other.” 
Robert, when he is in earnest, is as solemn as 
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I could not help eryi 
off with her vase te 
ing: though I was very glad to be rid of them. 
Luckily, they had lately settled at a village 
ten miles away. 

We were all in the greatest state about Pet, 
and the dear sweet darling squire’s lady she 
made. As Mrs. Mountjoy said, “Her manner 
of giving the school-prizes is quite perfection.” 
And our great county people paid her the 
greatest ee and quite loved her. No 
party was thought anything of unless our 
squire’s lady was there. One person admired 
her grace and figure, another her sweet voice 
and pretty mode of speaking, a third thought 
her so intelligent, a fourth so lovable, while 
all admired her taste in dress, and quoted her 
authority far and near. As for the poor, they 
adored her; as for the imperious servants, thev 
worshipped her. 

And did she at last love the dear good squire, 
who had so instantaneously discovered what a 
darling she was ? 

We could not tell. The “old thing” seemed 
necessary to her happiness, if one might judge 
by the many times she invoked him. Not as 
heretofore, in a shy half-ashamed way, but 
openly, and rather ostentatiously. 

“Where is my old thing?” she would say, 
imperiously. ‘1 am here at a loss for what to 
do or say, and there is no old thing to tell 
me.” 

She had settled it between her and me, 
that when she required me for any particular 
purpose, she was to place her pocket-handker- 
chief at her bedroom window: upon the seeing 
of which, I was to hasten up to the great 
house. 

Imagine my state of mind when one morning, 
on looking up at the great house, it appeared as 
if there was a white signal in every window! 

“My goodness me, Robert, look there! They 
must have quarrelled; it will be Sarah Jane 
over again. Never, never, more will I make 
another match. Oh, my dear Robert, help me 
on with my shawl. Where is my bonnet? Do 
come with me; I shall ery my eyes out. Never, 
never, will I make another match.” 

Robert kindly consented to come with me: 
partly moved to do so, he said, lest I really 
should cry my eyes out, and then who would 
there be to do everything for him? But I knew 
better. He was just as anxious as I was. So 
we hurried up. We took the liberty of not 


ringing at the front door bell, but ran in by the 
garden entrance: 

There, in her boudoir, the prettiest and 
sweetest of all rooms, blue all over, lay Pet on 


Solomon. He made them both quite ashamed. 
when Sarah Jane went 
: which she did that even- 


“Oh, my darling child!” I exclaimed ; “let 
your Patty comfort you. Tell me, dear, what 
has he done? What has happened?” 

“Oh, Patty, I am of all creatures eversomuch 
the most unhappy.” 

“My darling, my dearest, sweetest darling, 
what can I do to show my devotion to you?” 

“That is what he said; but he goes all the 
same. Oh, Patty, a miserable man of a lawyer 
has sent for Oliver on odious business, and he 
has gone away for two days. I could not bear 
myself; I am so much unhappy, so I sent for 
you. And oh! if there is an accident—if a 
smash on the train—I shall die; I know I shall 
die. And I feel as if I hate Oliver’s little 
child that is coming, because I am not to 
go with him, and be in the smash of the train 
too.” 

“My goodness gracious me, Robert, am I 
standing on my head or my heels ?” 

“ Bodily, you are allright, Patty; mentally, I 
can hardly say. But, at all events, you are not 
so wholly distracted as to be any longer blind 
to Pet’s love for her husband.” 

“Love,” sighed Pet; “I know not what 
you call love. I want Oliver, my Oliver, my 
own husband. I cannot live two days without 
my old thing.” 

And Pet and I cried and laughed together, 
and upon my word I think Robert was just 

oing to join us in both performances, when the 
oer opened, and in walked the squire. With 
acry of delight, Pet sprang up, and flew into his 
arms, and then we heard sounds that——but, 
however, it is not fair of me to tell. In fact, 
the sounds very distinctly proved that Pet had 
changed some of her ideas. 
“Pet is a hypocrite,” says Robert to me, 
as he tucked my arm under his, and we sped 
away home as quickly as we came. “ She has 
loved him from the first.” 
“ My dear Robert ; our squire’s lady—calling 
her names.” 
x She is a hypocrite—you never gave me such 
a hug.” 
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